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“By the way Muffy, I'd prefer not to tell the Trumphs we leased the new Audi 50008 
for only $298 a month.*” 


* This offer 1s available only from a participating Audi Prestige leasing dealer through May 31,1986 as a 60-month, closed-end lease. No purchase option. No down payment 

ts required. First month $298 payment and $300 security deposit are required in advance. Monthly payments are based on manufacturer's suggested retail price and special 

lease terms extended by VC! Prestige leasing. Total lease payments $17,880 plus 10¢ per mile over 75,000. Registration, local fees,tax, options additional, . . 
ae The art of engineering. 
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TIME 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


COVER: In his war on Managua, the 14 


President loses a battle in Washington 

The House rejects Reagan’s request to give $100 million in aid to 
the Nicaraguan contras, but the debate is only just heating up as 
Washington gropes for a policy that combines force with diplo- 
macy. So far the overblown rhetoric has left the public wary and 
confused and has obscured the real stakes. In Managua, the San- 
dinista regime practices Marxism with a Latin face. See NATION. 















WORLD: New documents provide 34 
stunning glimpses of the Marcoses’ fortune 
After weeks of legal wrangling, 2,300 pages of incriminating 
papers detailing the millions commanded by the deposed 
Philippine dictator, his family and cronies are released. The 
records add to the mounting evidence of misdeeds, including 
attempted embezzlement. » France embarks on a historic experi- 
ment in power sharing. » Trouble erupts in Haiti. 
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BUSINESS: Mounting consumer debt 

is becoming a drag on the economy 
Americans have been on a three-year borrowing binge, using 
credit to buy everything from compact-disk players to country 
houses. As debt reaches record highs, households may be forced 
to rein in their spending. » Paul Volcker prevails over rebels at 
the Federal Reserve. » A tempest in the municipal-bond market. 
> The prices of Japanese imports climb as the dollar takes a dive. 
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DRIVER COCKPIT 

This is where you perform, 
accompanied by an advanced 
icctoialale) (ele |More) plo=ia aie) 8 [ale 
system. Optional glove- soft 
leather is the ultimate touch. 





AERODYNAMICS 

Large front air dam. Steeply raked 

windshield. Flush-mounted door 

handles and retractable headlights. 
- Reduced frontal area. Coefficient 
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Aquino Victory 


To the Editors: 

Whatever national pride we Filipinos 
lost during Ferdinand Marcos’ 20-year 
rule [WORLD, March 10], we regained 
during the four-day nonviolent people’s 
revolution that brought Corazon Aquino 
to power. After years of passivity and 
seeming indifference, the Filipinos finally 
awakened and proved themselves. 

Cheryl V. Echevarria 
Quezon City, Philippines 


President Reagan has asked Ameri- 
cans to treat Marcos “with dignity.” All 
right, but I wish he had said, “with as 
much dignity as Marcos treated the Filipi- 
nos during the two decades he had power.” 
I picture Marcos, his family and cronies as 
a huge leech. I hope they did not suck that 
country so dry that it will not recover. 

Carol R. Hackenbruch 
Perkins, Mich. 


So Marcos thought Aquino’s place 
was in the home. She is a housewife who 
has come to clean and throw out the trash. 

Mac Rodriguez 
Huntington Park, Calif. 


Since Aquino intends to “keep her op- 
tions open” regarding U.S. military bases 
in the Philippines, I suggest that the U.S. 
also keep its options open. Replies to re- 
quests for military, economic and devel- 
opment assistance should be conditional, 
at least in part, on the Philippine govern- 
ment’s favorable renewal of the leases on 
these military bases. 

Richard F. Bales 
Aurora, Ill. 


It is absurd that President Reagan is 
claiming credit for what is obviously a 
Philippine feat. Now that my people have 
triumphed, Reagan comes around like 
some righteous old cowboy who believes 
that without his help we would have 
been ruined. 

Virgilio S. Perdigon Jr. 
Legaspi City, Philippines 





I am proud of what America did to 
help resolve the political crisis in the Phil- 
ippines. Without a doubt, President Rea- 
gan’s move to take former President Mar- 
cos out of the country was the wisest thing 
anyone could have done. I am a mission- 
ary working and living on the island of 
Mindanao, and I can tell you the Presi- 
dent’s decision to remove Marcos saved 
this country from certain civil war. 

Mike Keyes 
Ozamis, Philippines 


“Just a housewife” never sounded in- 
spirational until Aquino taught world pol- 
iticians about civilized conduct. 

Shirley Hanic 
Southport, P.E.I. 


I predict that before the end of 
Aquino’s term, the Philippines will have a 
Communist government. 

Jon K. Evans 
Los Angeles 


The tragedy for Marcos must have 
been the realization that it was not his en- 
emies who eventually caused his downfall 
but his longtime ally Ronald Reagan who 
abandoned him and the military aides 
who betrayed him. Despite the hatred I 
once had for Marcos, I suddenly find 
room in my heart for forgiveness. 

Robby Tantingco 
Angeles City, Philippines 


The world should know that we want 
our legal President, Ferdinand Marcos, to 
come back to the Philippines. Marcos was 
proclaimed the winner by the Batasang 
Pambansa, and he, not Corazon Aquino, 
is our President. 

Celina Uysison 
Koronadal, Philippines 


The vacillation shown by the USS. to- 
ward the Marcos government is reflective 
of long-standing ambiguities in American 
foreign policy. That policy lacks coher- 
ence and consistency in its espousal and 
defense of justice, human rights and de- 
mocracy. The sufferings, brutalities and 
murders inflicted by right-wing dictators 
are no less painful than those inflicted 
by Communists. Entering into alliances 
with the Marcoses of the world in the 
hope of containing Communism is a 
flawed policy. The U.S. must never be 
perceived as willing to compromise its 
principles and ideals in exchange for stra- 
tegic and geopolitical considerations. In 
the long term, it is much better for Ameri- 
ca to suffer setbacks in its foreign policy if 
such setbacks are brought about by its 
steadfast commitment to the principles of 
justice and democracy. 

Ira V. Lacson 
Flushing, N.Y. 


I still resent the haughty comments 
expressed by Imelda Marcos last fall 
[WORLD, Nov. 25], scornfully blaming 
the U.S. for the Communist insurgency in 


the Philippines: “The moment [President 
Marcos and I] are no longer here,” she 
said, “the Russians will take over. Stupid 
America!” She could not conceive of a 
peaceful transition to a democratic gov- 
ernment. Stupid Imelda. 
Andrew T. Mead 
San Francisco 


The Nobel Peace Prize should be 
awarded to the people of the Philippines 
for averting bloodshed between brothers 
and for standing unarmed between two 
armed forces. 

Lorenzo M. Rosales 
Naga City, Philippines 


Day in Court 

TIME chronicled my court triumph in 
forcing federal authorities to replace the 
traffic-summons form used to haul defen- 
dants into federal court for petty crimes 
(NATION, March 10]. Currently, such 
forms are labeled “violator’s copy” in- 
stead of “defendant’s copy” or “alleged vi- 
olator’s copy,” thus presuming a recipi- 
ent’s guilt instead of innocence. But 
changing the form was not a victory for 
me personally. It was a victory for the ar- 
chitects of our society, who designed a 
Constitution that over two centuries has 
remained flexible enough to move with 
our shifting society while remaining stal- 
wart in guaranteeing individuals’ rights, 

like the one upheld in my case. 
Ralph Ginzburg 
New York City 


Shots in Sweden 

The assassination of Sweden’s Prime 
Minister Olof Palme [WORLD, March 10] 
brought home the realization that terror- 
ism is spreading throughout the world, 

and there is no cure in sight. 
James Hendin 
Chicago 


In 1984, while shopping for gifts in a 
Stockholm bookstore, I suddenly realized 
that standing next to me was Prime Min- 
ister Palme. There he was among the peo- 
ple without security guards. I remember 
leaving the bookshop proud of the free- 
dom in Sweden that allowed the Prime 
Minister to walk unprotected. But I also 
recall having a disturbing thought: How 
long will this last? Now I know. 

Torsten Andersson 
Stockholm 


Palme’s assassination should advise 
all Swedes that there is no such thing 
as neutrality. 

Tan Bulloch 
Moraga, Calif. 


Working for Supper 

I am disappointed that your article 
“From Welfare to Workfare” [NATION, 
Feb. 3] did not discuss Oklahoma’s em- 
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Time is what you’ve made it: 


What Concord has made of time is the Mariner SG. in a virtually scratch-proof sapphire crystal. 
It is a watch that, when examined closely, time’s hand It can be seen, too, in a quartz movement that pro- 
is evident at every step. vides accuracy to within seconds a month. And, finally, in 
Each of its links, for instance, is carved from a block the fact that the SG is impenetrable to water, even to 165 
of solid stainless steel. Then hand polished and affixed feet below sea level. 
to one another by tiny screws—twenty-three in all. Time is perhaps the most precious commodity. And 
Time’ work can also be seen in a unique face sur- you can see that Concord, with the Mariner SG, hasn't 
rounded by twelve facets of 14 karat solid gold. And been the least reluctant to spend it. 


CONCORD. 


For brochure send $3 to Concord, Dept. TI, 650 Fifth Ave.. N.Y., N.Y. 10019. 
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" The ferts Card® acknowledges Th ver-1 maturity For an application and more intimation 

with many.special privileges. about the many Worldwide charge, travel, 

Pe Privileges that can incfude a per sond) line of emtertainment, afd financial services the 
credit. Cash advances. Plus many worldwide Gold Card offers, see your participating “ 

fihancial institution, or places where the 


: travel advantages. 
Which is why earning the Gold Card requires — Gard is welconied. Or call 


¥ the approval of both American Express and a i 
participating financial ifstitution. _* I -800-THE-CARD. 


; Once accepted, you become part of a group . : 
° whose credit rating is Superior, and whose 1 @ 
finances are among the top 5% of the nation. THE GOLD CARD ° 
Which, if you know yourself at all, ae ‘ ‘ 
come as-no surprise. : ; : 








The Lady lives here, too. She belongs here. And in Eugene, Send your tax deductible check or 
That speck on the landscape has Oregon. In Honolulu, Fort Worth, Hartford, money order to Statue of Liberty/Ellis 
made thousands of immigrants weep, Raleigh, Ann Arbor and Topeka. Island Foundation, PO. Box 1992, 
first sighting the symbol of promises The Lady lights the way for every citi- Department 0, New York, NY 10008 
they had crossed an ocean for. zen and future citizen of these United States. 
What is she doing in the middle She isn't lost. She is at home across the Created as a public service by 
of a Rocky Mountain sunset? land. Ours to keep — and keep up. Seamark, Incorporated, Norfolk. Virginia 








Letters 


ployment program for applicants and re- 
cipients of Aid to Families with Depen- 
dent Children. Oklahoma’s program, one 
of the oldest in the nation, includes com- 
munity work experience—“workfare,” as 
it is known elsewhere. In each of the past 
four years, more than 25% of the adults in 
our AFDC case load have entered paid em- 
ployment, a total of more than 21,000 job 
placements. It is estimated that this group 
contributes $35 million in taxable earn- 
ings per year to the state’s economy. Fur- 
ther, 66% of these individuals are mothers 
with children under the age of six. We 
make a special effort to help these women 
improve their education and job skills and 
to find work. 
George Nigh, Governor 
Oklahoma 
Oklahoma City 





Kline in New York 


In your article on the Cincinnati show- 
ing of Artist Franz Kline’s paintings [ART, 
Feb. 10], you say that New York City nev- 
er gave him a retrospective. In 1968 the 
Whitney Museum of American Art held 
an exhibition of Kline paintings. In 1960, 
when asked if he considered himself an 
American painter, my brother answered, 
“Yes, I think so. I can’t imagine myself 
working very long in Europe or, for that 
matter, anywhere but New York.” 

Louise Kline Kelly 
University Park, Pa. 
TIME regrets the error. 








Lobbying for Lobbyists 


In spite of TIME’s description of the 
lobbyist as one who strives to earn a six- 
figure salary [NATION, March 3], there are 
Washington representatives who lobby for 
children’s issues, the environment, educa- 
tion and the handicapped. These repre- 
sentatives work on annual budgets that are 
less than the price ofa Jaguar. Washington 
may never beat those pricey private lobby- 
ists, but not everybody has joined them. 

Susan Hildebrandt 
Washington 


In a pluralistic nation like the US., 
the notion of the “general public” is a 
myth. Every individual has his special in- 
terest. We are taxpayers, union members, 
Catholics, homeowners, elderly, disabled 
and liberals. Each group makes claims on 
our Government. The challenge for law- 
makers is to sift through the various de- 
mands to reach a fair balance among 
these many competing and frequently 
complex interests. 

Michael Grace, President 
Grace & Kenefick Communications, Inc. 
Washington 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 
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She lost one of her Ella Fitzgerald atthe 
gold sandals last Venetian Room? 
week at the Fairmont But where? We are going right back next 
As we danced in the Tonga or weekend to retrace our steps 
sipped Manhattans in the Fair- and enjoy the FAIRMONT WEEK- 
mont Crown with the whole Bay ENDER all over again for just 
below us? Or while we cheered $85 per person? 
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THE FAIRMONT HOTEL 


Atop Nob Hill, San Francisco 94106 


*Double occupancy 


Other Fairmont Hotels in Dallas, Denver and New Orleans 
(Chicago and San Jose opening Fall 1987) 


Call 800-527-4727 


In Texas. call 800-492-6622. Or call your travel consultant 


“r= The“Teading? Hotels of theéWorld. 


MAN IS NOW ENDANGERING 
ANOTHER SPECIES. 


Primitive man. 

All over the world, the diseases of modern man are threatening primitive 
tribes with extinction. 

For centuries, primitive tribes like Brazil's Yanomamo Indians were 
protected by their isolation. But today, population pressures, land develop- 
ment and tourism are bringing them face to face with diseases to which 
they have no immunity. Diseases which are . 
killing them. 

The goal of the Dooley Foundation/ 

Intermed is to keep primitive man 

alive. With preventive medicine, medical 
care, health education and nutrition 
programs. 

But we need your help to do it. 
Please send us your tax deductible 
contribution. 

And help save an endangered 
species. Your own. 


DOOLEY FOUNDATION/ 
INTERMED-USA, INC. 


420 Lexington Avenue, Room 2428 
New York, New York 10170 
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Few business 


banks share 
our philosophy. 


The reason other banks don't do busi- 
ness the same way we do is that other banks 
arent in business the same way we are. 

Most business banks have to act like 
huge, complex institutions, because they re 
owned by huge, complex institutions. 

We, on the other hand, are independent. 

So we get to do things you probably 
havent seen a lot of business banks do. 

Like put the responsibility for saying 
yea or nay on loans into the hands of individ- 
uals rather than committees. 

Which means you get to talk to an 
officer who's an expert on your business in- 
stead of an expert on avoiding tough questions. 

There are other benefits to putting 
responsibility into the hands of responsible 
people. 

They stay with us. 











And if they stay with us, they can 
stay with you. 

And get to know you so well that if 
the time comes when you need us to take a 
risk for you, it wont be a risk. 

Which is really the key to the way 
we work. 

See, were not out to make an excep- 
tional number of loans. 

We're out to make loans to a num- 
ber of exceptional people. Maybe to you. 

While this hasn't yet made us the 
biggest business bank in Chicago, it has 
made us one of the most successful. 

And though others may argue a 
point or two about our philosophy. 


Its hard to argue with the record. 
r our record. 


TOTAL ASSETS $1.3 BILLION 1980-1985 





Maybe it’s time to Exchange. 
THEQOXCHANGE 


National Bank of Chicago 
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"THE CHICAGO CLASSIC THAT 
VIN GINGOO DIROSIN DocrS ONS Es 


When you choose to stay at Chicago's classic hotel, The Drake, you’re making a smart 
business decision. After all, you didn’t come all the way to Chicago to stay at a hotel that 
re vesn't serve you as well as you serve your ¢ lients. 


At The Drake, we've restored the elegance of our spacious guest rooms and lobbies. And 
for executives we have a special Vista® Executive Floor with complimentary continental 
breakfast, evening cocktails and a concierge. As always, our Gold Coast location is most 
convenient to all of your business appointments. 


Next business trip, choose the Drake. The Classic that works as hard as you. For 
reservations call your Hilton Reservation Service, your travel planner, or The Drake at 
(312)-787-2200. 


"THE DRAKE. 
AVISTA’ 
INTERNATIONAL HOTEL 


NTERNA 


THE KAHALA HILTON 




















A Letter from the Publisher 


IME’s continuing concern about 

events in Nicaragua is reflected 
once again in this week’s cover sto- 
ries on the controversy over U.S. aid 
to the contra rebels fighting the 
Marxist-leaning Sandinista regime 
That interest prompted the magazine 
to station a full-time correspondent 
in Managua, Nicaragua's capital, 
more than half a year ago to main- 
tain a firsthand perspective on the 
country’s policies and problems 

Our correspondent is Laura 
Loépez, who spent 3% years as a TIME 
reporter in Mexico City, then eagerly 
moved to Nicaragua after 18 months as a staff writer and corre- 
spondent in New York City. “When TIME asked me to open a 
sub-bureau in Managua, I jumped at the chance,” says Lopez 
“During short, dark midwinter Manhattan afternoons, reading 
reports from my colleagues in Central America, I missed the 
sun, the unpredictability, the adventure, even the chaos.” 

She has experienced all those things in her seven months in 
Nicaragua. She has followed the war by accompanying army 
troops on patrol, wading rivers and riding horseback into re- 
mote areas. Sharing the soldiers’ lot, Lopez has slept on the 
ground, in the back of an East German military truck and in 
insect-infested peasant huts. “Most recently,” she says, “I 
stayed in a hotel with walls so thin you could see through them 
That didn’t bother the bats, which squeaked and dive-bombed 


x 
Staff Writer Smolowe 








> my cot from the rafters all night long.” 
Other TIME correspondents and 
# editors have reported on Nicaragua’s 
= civil war from both sides. For this 
* week's stories, Mexico City Bureau 
Chief Harry Kelly and Washington 
Correspondent David Halevy visited 
with both the Sandinistas and the 
contras. Last month, Lopez was 
joined in Managua for several days 
by Staff Writer Jill Smolowe, who has 
been the author of many stories on 
Central America since she came to 
TIME ten months ago. She too was 
seeking a firsthand look, which 
helped her in writing this week’s major story on Nicaragua un- 
der the Sandinistas. “The war did not seem close by or immi- 
nent,” Smolowe observes, “but there were lots of uniforms and 
weapons. They sling those Kalashnikovs around rather casual- 
ly. I saw one young soldier using his to hit a volleyball.” 

No matter the nature of Nicaragua’s government, both writ- 
er and correspondent are impressed with the Nicaraguan people, 
who are enduring great adversity without necessarily under- 
standing the causes, and steeling themselves for an outcome that 
is largely beyond their control. Snolowe’s and Lépez’s informed 
concern, and TIME’s, is revealed in their story 
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Correspondent Lépez 
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Tough Tug of War 











In his crusade against Managua, Reagan loses a battle in Washington 


To Ronald Reagan, 
Nicaragua is a “cancer” 
in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, a potential So- 
viet “beachhead” in 
North America, a ha- 
ven for dope smugglers 
and terrorists. The country is in the grip of 
“an outlaw regime” of Marxist-Leninists 
who torture pastors and burn down syna- 
gogues. Left to fester, Reagan warned the 
nation last week, the Nicaragua of Sandi- 
nista Leader Daniel Ortega Saavedra will 
become a “second Cuba’’—worse, a “‘sec- 
ond Libya, right on the doorstep of the 
United States.” 

The specter conjured up by the Presi- 
dent is a frightening one, and though ex- 
aggerated, it contains elements of truth. 
But last week it failed to move a majority 
of the U.S. House of Representatives. In a 
vote that had been billed as a vital test of 
the Administration’s interventionist for- 
eign policy, the Democratic-controlled 
House rejected, at least for the moment, 
the President's request to give $100 mil- 
lion in aid to the Nicaraguan contras, 

who seek to overthrow the Sandinista 











































regime. “The Administration de- 
served to have its nose bloodied on 


this,” said Democratic Congressman Les 
Aspin of Wisconsin. “They handled this 
really badly.” To a disappointed Reagan, 
the vote was “a dark day for freedom.” 
The outcome and the close 
vote (222 to 210) reflected the 
public’s own confusion and wari- 
ness over the Administration’s 
policy in Central America. For 
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Reagan, accustomed to winning the big 
ones that he cares about and works for, it 
was a significant political setback. None- 
theless, the debate over Nicaragua is in 
fact just heating up. Under intense lobby- 
ing from the White House, the Republi- 
can-controlled Senate is expected to pass 
the contra aid package this week. Within 
three weeks the matter will be right back 
on the House floor. 

Last week’s rebuff was merely a “lost 
battle in a war we're going to win,” de- 
clared White House Communications Di- 
rector Patrick Buchanan. “We will never 
give up,” vowed the President as he posed 
for photographers with three contra lead- 
ers who had flown to Washington to plead 
with legislators on Capitol Hill. He held 
up a button that read IF YOU LIKE CUBA, 
YOU'LL LOVE NICARAGUA. 

The House vote was something of a 
personal triumph for that old sparring 
partner of Reagan's, House Speaker Tip 
O'Neill, who is retiring this year. Just be- 
fore last week’s vote, O'Neill promised 
that compromise proposals for contra aid 
would be brought up within a month, a 
tactic that was designed to win some un- 
decided members into the nay column 
this go-around. 


Democratic leaders concede that the 
White House will be able next time to sal- 
vage at least some aid for the contras. The 
critical questions; How much? What 
kind? With what strings attached? Rea- 
gan originally chose to demand all or 
nothing, but many Congressmen are 
searching for a middle ground. Unwilling 
to cut off the contras altogether, yet eager 
to explore diplomatic avenues as well, 
they want to approach the Sandinistas 
with a mixture of carrot and stick. 

The deep uncertainty in Congress and 
the nation makes the debate over what 






























should be done about the Sandinis- 
ta regime in Nicaragua all the 
| more important. The argument so 
far has been waged with rhetoric 
that is more emotional than en- 
lightening. Before the vote, Ad- 
ministration spokesmen warned 
that anyone opposing aid to the 
contras would be regarded as “soft 
on Communism.” Wagging a fin- 
ger toward the Democratic side of 
the aisle, G.O.P. Congressman 
Henry Hyde of Illinois charged 
that “history is going to assign to 
you folks the role of pallbearers to 
democracy in Central America.” 
Such attacks predictably backfired 
among members of Congress who 
saw their patriotism impugned. 
Accusing the Reaganauts of Red 
baiting, the Democrats used some 
scare tactics of their own, darkly 
warning that Nicaragua could be- 
come “another Viet Nam.” In a 
passionate speech that climaxed 
the House debate, Speaker O'Neill 
revived old nightmares with his 
declaration, “I see us becoming en- 
gaged, step by step, in a military 
| situation that brings our boys di- 
rectly into the fighting.” 

The overheated charges and 
countercharges threaten to ob- 





Around to the Democrats: O'Neill celebrates after the vote 





scure the real stakes, which are un- 
questionably high. Supporting the 
overthrow of a foreign government, even 
a detestable one, is a radical act that 
has brought the U.S. to grief before. In 
the case of Nicaragua, it risks prolonging 
civil war, justifying further internal re- 





pression by the regime and heightening 
tensions all through the region. Yet West- 
ern countries have felt compelled in the 
past to protect their national interests by 
interfering with foreign governments. 
Communist regimes do it almost by defi- 
nition. Unquestionably, the Sandinistas in 
pursuit of Soviet-style Marxism pose a 
genuine threat to the somewhat fragile 
democracies of neighboring countries. Po- 
tentially more threatening is the danger 
to US. security if Nicaragua becomes a 
base from which Soviet submarines and 
bombers can prowl vital sea-lanes and 
America’s coasts. 

The President is not guilty of postur- 
ing about the Nicaraguan threat. He truly 
believes. To him, Nicaragua’s Ortega, in 
his Castro-style fatigues, is not merely a 
Third World revolutionary who delights 
in tweaking Uncle Sam, but an agent of 
the Kremlin, bent on spreading Commu- 











Warning that Nicaragua could become “another Viet Nam.” 


nism through the hemisphere. When the 
question of what to do about the Sandinis- 
tas comes up at National Security Council 
meetings, Reagan assumes what one aide 
calls his “Churchillian mode.” The nor- 


mally amiable and relaxed President sits 
up straight in his chair; his eyes flash, his 
lips tighten, and his hands ball up into 
fists. Throughout Reagan’s political ca- 
reer, stopping Communism—along with 
reducing the size of Government and cut- 
ting taxes—has been an idée fixe. Nicara- 
gua, in Reagan’s view, is the place and 
now is the time to take a stand. So com- 
mitted is he to changing the Sandinista re- 
gime, say some Administration officials, 
that if Congress ultimately fails to provide 
aid to the contras, Reagan may feel com- 
pelled to take direct military action. 

In fact, if the peril posed by the Sandi- 
nistas were as great as the President’s po- 
litical rhetoric suggests, he would be irre- 
sponsible of to send in American troops. 
Yet Reagan’s long-standing reluctance to 
let the facts interfere with good anecdotes 
once again got the better of him last week. 
His nationally televised address was 


sprinkled with overstatements that 
contradicted the evidence present- 
ed by officials in his own Adminis- 
tration. To illustrate the “revolu- 
tionary reach” of the Sandinistas, 
for instance, the telecast of Rea- 
gan’s speech displayed a map of 
Latin America that was bathed in 
red. The President declared that 
Nicaragua provides military train- 
ing, safe haven, communications, 
false documents, safe transit and 
“sometimes weapons” to “radi- 
cals” in Colombia, Ecuador, Bra- 
zil, Chile, Argentina, Uruguay and 
the Dominican Republic. This 
came as news to the Brazilian gov- 
ernment, which protested that 
there are no guerrillas in Brazil. 
Indeed, Brazil had objected a 
month ago when Secretary of State 
George Shultz made the same 
charge; at the time, the State De- 
partment apologized. Reagan’s 
speech was further illustrated by a 
photograph that he said showed an 
aide to one of the Sandinista com- 
mandants “loading an aircraft 
with illegal narcotics bound for the 
United States.” Top Nicaraguan 
Officials, he stated, are “deeply in- 
volved in drug trafficking.” Two 
days later, officials from the Drug 
Enforcement Administration is- 
sued a statement that they had no 
evidence to support his charge. 

In Congress, Reagan's diatribe pro- 
voked more disbelief than fear. Unlike 
earlier campaigns by the White House, 
the President’s speech failed to flood con- 
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gressional offices with letters and phone 
calls backing his position. “People just 
aren't getting cranked up about this,” 
shrugged House G.O.P. Leader Robert 
Michel of Illinois. “Most people don’t 
know where Nicaragua is.” By the eve of 
the House vote, it was apparent that the 
Administration had to offer some kind of 
compromise. In return for the votes of wa- 
vering lawmakers, Reagan promised to 
delay the bulk of the $70 million in mili- 
tary aid for 90 days while he sought a dip- 
lomatic settlement. Some $25 million for 
humanitarian aid (such as medical sup- 
plies and food) as well as funds for “defen- 
sive purposes”—communications equip- 
ment, training and the like—would be 
sent without delay. The Administration 
officials who shaped the compromise 
were particularly eager to equip the con- 
tras with surface-to-air missiles that they 
could use to fend off Soviet-made gunship 
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helicopters. Said G.O.P. Congressmen 
Rod Chandler of Washington: “We didn’t 
want them to be butchered while this 90- 
day period is going on.” 

Though the Administration’s offer 
won over a few fence sitters, others re- 
mained suspicious. The rub: the Presi- 
dent, and not Congress, would have the 


right to determine whether diplomatic ef- | 


forts had proved fruitless and the rest of 
the military aid should be sent. They 
charged that last year Reagan failed to 


live up to his promise to seek a peaceful | 


settlement in return for congressional 
votes for $27 million in humanitarian aid 
to the contras. 

Consequently, mere assurances by the 
White House that it will actively pursue 
negotiations will probably not suffice to 
wring an aid package out of Congress this 
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time around. Though it appears likely 
that Congress will eventually vote to send 
some more assistance, it is almost certain 
that there will be tight strings on the mon- 
ey. The proposals that seem to attract the 
most congressional support call for with- 
holding all or some aid—at least the mon- 
ey used for buying weapons—for several 
months while the Administration seeks a 
negotiated peace between the Sandinistas 


| and the contras, as well as a treaty secur- 


ing peace in the region. At the end of that 
period, Congress will vote again on 


| whether to release the funds to arm the 


contras. To win that round, the Adminis- 
tration will have to convince a majority in 
both houses that the U.S. at least made a 
good-faith diplomatic effort. 

Congress has other options, of course. 
It can pass well-intentioned resolutions 


blandly calling for diplomacy and peace. 
Or it can simply do nothing. But a realis- 
tic assessment of the threat posed by the 
Sandinistas to the region, as well as to the 
US. itself, clearly exposes the risks of a 
policy of benign neglect. 


hough Reagan may overstate the 
Sandinistas’ malevolence, Nicara- 
gua is not a paper tiger. In their ef- 








fort to create a Soviet-style state, | 


the Sandinistas have had a great deal of 
help from the Kremlin and its surrogates. 
Nicaragua’s 62,000-man regular army, by 
far the largest in the region, has been 
trained by some 3,500 Cuban advisers. 
East Germans and Cubans are at every 
level of the Sandinistas’ internal-security 
apparatus. The Soviets have funneled an 
estimated $500 million in weapons to 














Reagan: “We Have a Right to Help” 














Sporting a shamrock in his lapel, Ronald Reagan was about 
to get his hair cut in the White House basement when he took 
time to talk to Washington Contributing Editor Hugh Sidey. As 
the subject turned to Nicaragua, the President's St. Patrick's 
Day cheer evaporated and he became unusually intense and pas- 
sionate. Excerpts from the interview: 


On the U.S. goal. The cancer that has to be excised is Nicara- 
gua. We can try and help those people who want freedom to 
bring it about themselves. We have a right to help the people of 
Nicaragua who are demanding what we think are any people’s 
rights—the rights to determine their own government. 


On the Sandinista regime. What happened there was a hijack- 
ing. The people of Nicaragua set out to get rid of a, certainly 
you could not call it a totalitarian government, but an authori- 
tarian government: the Somoza dictatorship. The revolutionar- 
ies appealed to the Organization of American States and said, 
“Would you ask Somoza to step down so we can end the kill- 
ing?” The OAS asked them, “What are your revolutionary 
goals?” They told them democracy, pluralistic society, free 
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trade, freedom of religion. But among the revolutionaries there 
was an organization that had existed before the revolution— 
the Sandinistas, a Communist organization. The man whom 
they honor, Sandino, he said he was a Communist. [Augusto 
César Sandino, assassinated in 1934, was a guerrilla leader and 
nationalist who in fact was not a Communist.] They ousted 
their other allies in the revolution, and then they established a 
totalitarian Communist regime, the same process that Castro 
employed in taking over Cuba. 


On what the contras could accomplish. The Sandinistas have 
to look at one of two choices: the possibility of a military defeat 
and being totally overthrown, or a choice of having a political 
settlement in which, while they would have to give up this mo- 
nopoly on power they have, at least they could be in a position 
to run for office if they could get the people’s approval. 


On possible U.S. intervention. Al! of this talk that I am nurs- 
ing an ambition to send in the troops—no. To send in troops 
would lose us every friend in Latin America. They want us to 
help the contras, but not with troops. The only thing I've ut- 
tered is a warning that if this revolutionary, this Sandinista, 
group is allowed to solidify their base, they intend to spread 
that revolution to other countries. There might come a day 
when their acts—hostile acts—would be directly against us and 
a situation then when it wouldn’t be going down to try and run 
someone else’s government. It would be protecting ourselves. 


On diplomacy. We've made ten attempts to negotiate with 
them. But when have we ever seen a Communist totalitarian 
government voluntarily give up their power and say, “Well, 
O.K., we want to have more democracy”? We haven't. Diplo- 
macy must have behind it strength. The Sandinistas are not go- 
ing to agree to all the things that Contadora has been asking of 
them unless they feel the pressure of the contras. 


On the strength of the contras. The Sandinistas felt pressured 
before 1984 and the contras were doing very well. But in 1984, 
the Congress shut off our ability to help. From then on, the con- 
tras have been shrinking in size. 


On Daniel Ortega’s comment that Reagan is not rational. | 
don’t find Aim very rational. Well, he’s rational in his belief, 
and that is he is a dyed-in-the-wool believer in the totalitarian 
Marxist government, which he has. 
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Nicaragua, including as many as twelve 
Mi-24 gunship helicopters. 

Straddling Central America with har- 
bors on both the Caribbean and Pacific 
coasts, Nicaragua is strategically situated 
to threaten sea-lanes that carry more than 
half the crude oil imports of the U.S. It is 
but a half-hour jet flight away from per- 
haps the most critical “choke point” of all, 
the Panama Canal. There have been 
| some Ominous signs that Nicaragua is 

preparing to serve as a Soviet base. War- 
| saw Pact engineers are building a deep- 
water port on the Caribbean side, “simi- 
lar,” Reagan said in his speech, “to the 
naval base in Cuba for Soviet-built sub- 
marines.” Under construction outside 
Managua is “the largest military airfield 
in Central America,” said Reagan, “‘simi- 
lar to those in Cuba from which Russian 
Bear bombers patrol the U.S. East Coast 
from Maine to Florida.” 

















Nonetheless it appears doubtful that 


the Soviets would risk the inevitable U.S. 
reaction to placing offensive weapons in 
Nicaragua. More than a year ago, after 
receiving erroneous reports that the Sovi- 
ets had sent MiG-21 fighter planes to the 
Sandinistas, the U.S. firmly warned the 
Kremlin that any offensive weapons in 
Nicaragua would be “unacceptable.” 
Though an ardent suppliant for Soviet 
aid, Nicaragua does not appear to be quite 


| the Soviet client state that Cuba is. The 


Kremlin regards Nicaragua as a “target 
of opportunity, and therefore useful, but 
also expendable,” says a State Depart- 
ment official. Moscow “provides only 
enough military aid to make United 
States military intervention costly and 
save the Soviet ‘revolutionary’ reputation, 
not enough to guarantee survival or risk 
confrontation,” writes Robert Leiken, a 
Central American expert with the Carne- 
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gie Endowment for International Peace, a 
Washington think tank. 

Still, Nicaragua is an important test- 
ing ground in the rivalry of East and 
West. The Soviets have long made it their 
business to probe the Third World, seek- 
ing to add satellites to their orbit. Under 
the so-called Reagan Doctrine, the Ad- 
ministration has decreed that the U.S. can 
no longer afford to watch passively as the 
Soviets consolidate their power. Through 
the use of surrogates and guerrilla move- 
ments, long a Soviet tactic, the Reagan 
Administration seeks to roll back Com- 


munism, or at least make Soviet expan- | 


sionism more costly. 

The Administration fears a horrify- 
ing, though hardly realistic, potential sce- 
nario: the Sandinista army storming up 
though Honduras, linking forces with its 
revolutionary allies in El Salvador, and 
driving on through Guatemala and into 

















Two days after the House of Representatives rejected Rea- 
gan’s request for aid to the contras, Nicaraguan President Dan- 
iel Ortega forsook his usual morning jog to sit down in a well- 
appointed sitting room next to his Managua office for an inter- 
view with TIME Correspondent Laura Lépez. Casually dressed 
and sporting a black Swatch watch, Ortega was relaxed and 
open, although half a dozen armed guards lurked just outside 
the door. Excerpts from his remarks: 


On the House vote. It causes us no happiness. We have no rea- 
son to applaud. The threat to Nicaragua is still there. U.S. 
troops are present in Honduras. The U.S. had a warship 60 
miles off of Puerto Corinto. This is threatening. 


On U.S. intentions. The U.S. is at war with Nicaragua. It is not 
formal, but it is open. First, Reagan got $27 million in humani- 
tarian assistance; now he is asking for military advisers on the 
ground with the mercenaries. [The contras] haven't been able 
to advance with the $27 million, they won't be able to advance 
with the advice, so the U.S. will have to put combat units with 
them. When they do so, U.S. troops will die too. 


| Ortega: “The Threat Is Still There” 


: On diplomacy. We will never negotiate with the contras. 


We are prepared to negotiate and discuss with the chief 
of the contras, Ronald Reagan, and his functionaries. 


- If the US. feels that Nicaragua is a threat to its interests 


in the region, we will look for mechanisms of security so 
the US. feels secure. Nicaragua’s internal situation cannot 
be negotiated. 


On Reagan's charges that Nicaragua supports terrorism and 
drug trafficking, commits atrocities and represses its peo- 
ple. He is lying to the American people. He loses credibility 
when he behaves this way. 


On his private side. During my clandestine days, there was no 
room for a personal life. With the triumph, there are more pos- 
sibilities for a personal life, but it is always shared with an obli- 
gation to the Nicaraguan people. 


On what kind of preparation he had for becoming President. 
None [laughs]. I never thought I'd be President. 


On decision making within the Sandinista directorate. We 
have lively discussions, and we decide by consensus. Our differ- 
ences in the struggle to overthrow Somoza were tactical, but 
our objectives were the same. The fundamental contradictions 
outsiders try to find do not exist. 


On his personal ideology. I admire Marx because I feel his 
thoughts are useful for humanity. But I identify first of all with 
Sandino. I rejected Somoza and US. intervention. I grew up 
with this reality. We were anti-Somoza and anti-Yankee. We 
didn’t think there were any good Yankees. 


On religion. | admire Christ as a fighter for the people, as an 
instrument of liberation. But I didn’t respect the bishops who 
supported Somoza. 


On what he would say to Reagan personally. I would invite 
him to normalize relations with Nicaragua, to have a friendly 
policy. I would invite him to convert himself into a factor for 
peace in Latin America and the world. If he says he is a Chris- 
tian, that he believes in God, he could have a more Christian 
policy. He could be more humble. He could try a new type of 
relationship with a revolutionary government, a government 
that is not a threat to the United States. 
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Contra hunting: Sandinista troops patrol the Honduran border 


Mexico. The prospect of an armed Com- 
munist bulwark on America’s southern 
flank is what Reagan dreads most. But 
the governments of Nicaragua's neigh- 
bors do not seem as concerned, in part be- 
cause they believe the U.S. would imme- 
diately jump to the rescue. “We're not 
really afraid of a Sandinista invasion,” 
says one Honduran military officer. 
“They wouldn’t make it to Tegucigalpa 
before the 82nd Airborne got here.” 

A greater and far more plausible 
threat is that of Sandinista-sponsored 
subversion. The democratic governments 
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of the region are understandably nervous 
that the Sandinistas will seek to export 
their own revolution. “The Central Amer- 
ican countries don’t dislike the Sandinis- 
tas because of their Soviet connections, 
but because of their connections with 
homegrown radicals,” says a senior US. 
diplomat. 

The Sandinistas openly profess soli- 
darity with other revolutionary move- 
ments. On the outer walls of the Arab- 
Libyan cultural center in Managua are 
snapshots of Colonel Muammar Gaddafi 
reviewing troops. When Colombian ter- 
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The Hind helicopter and a possible antidote, the Stinger guided missile 


Where Is Thy Sting? 


T he twelve helicopters, Moscow’s most important military gift to the Nicara- 
guan troops, have had the contras on the run for more than a year. Known as 
the Mi-24 and dubbed the Hind-D by NATO, the assault helicopter can zip along 
at almost 200 m.p.h. at treetop level and has proved deadly effective at chasing 
rebel units back to their bases in Honduras. The model used by the Sandinistas is 
loaded with electronic warfare gear, and carries four pods for 57-mm rockets un- 
der its wings and a Gatling-type machine gun under its nose. Says a Pentagon of- 
ficial: “A Hind attack with guns blazing is a terribly frightening experience.” 

To turn the tide in Nicaragua, the contras must find a way to counter those 





twelve helicopters. That is why the Stinger guided missile is at the top of the Ad- 
ministration’s list of proposed military aid. Stinger missiles, at $90,000 apiece, are 
the portable air-defense system currently used by both the U.S. Army and the 
Marines. Fired from the shoulder, the 5-ft.-long missiles use infrared sensors to 
home in on the heat emitted by aircraft. They have a range of about three miles 
and can reach a height of 4,500 ft. For the contras, who now have no antiaircraft 
weapons, they could take some of the sting out of the Sandinistas’ helicopters. 





Rebel sanctuary: contra troops at a training camp in Honduras 





| El Salvador. Indeed, some Hondurans 


| vadoran rebels he will turn his American- 
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rorists raided the Palace of Justice in Bo- 
gota last year and had to be blasted out by 
government troops, the guerrillas were 
portrayed in the state-controlled Mana- 
guan press as victims of a government- 
instigated massacre. 

There is solid evidence that Nicara- 
gua is actively supporting insurgencies in 
neighboring countries. The country main- 
tains warehouses of arms that are avail- 
able to every Communist insurgency in 
the region except Peru’s Maoist Sendero 
Luminoso, according to Alvaro Baldiz6én, 
a former key official in the Sandinista re- 
gime who fled to Honduras last year. To 
minimize their involvement, says Bal- 
dizén, the Sandinistas require neighbor- 
ing guerrillas to ferry their own arms 
shipments. Visiting guerrillas are trained 
at bases in Nicaragua, he further claims, 
and are even provided with free plane 
flights on Cubana Airlines to Havana for 
more specialized instruction. 


hough the supply of Nicaraguan 

arms to the rebels in El Salvador 

has allegedly tapered off some- 

what in the past four years, Salva- 
dor President José Napoleén Duarte in- 
sisted in an interview with TIME last week 
that the Sandinistas are still providing the 
rebels with support as well as sanctuary. 
Said he: “There is no doubt that there is a 
whole centralization of the guerrillas’ ef- 
forts in Nicaragua.” In Guatemala, the 
Sandinistas have helped leftist guerrillas 
make a modest comeback after their in- 
surgency was nearly exterminated by a 
massive campaign launched by the Gua- 
temalan military in 1981. 

Honduras is the one anomaly in Cen- 
tral America: though it is somewhat wary 
of its southern neighbor Nicaragua, in 
fact it is more fearful of its historic rival, 





fear that if Duarte ever mops up the Sal- 


trained army on Honduras in order to set- 
tle some long-standing border disputes 
The governments of the nearby Latin 
American democracies—Mexico, Guate- 
mala, Honduras, El! Salvador, Costa Rica 
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and Panama—have tried not to get 
caught in the cross fire between Managua 
and Washington. So far their policy has 
been to maintain passable relations with 
the Sandinistas and to keep the US. at 
arm’s length. In Guatemala, for instance, 


newly elected President Vinicio Cerezo | 
| under an umbrella organization called the 


Arévalo describes his policy as “active 
neutrality.” Some Central American lead- 
ers are worried that the U.S. will send in 
the Marines to overthrow the Sandinistas 
and thereby plunge the whole region into 
a conflagration. The Sandinistas do not 
try to allay these fears. “If the U.S. inter- 
venes,”’ warned a militant Sandinista last 
week, “we will take the revolution wher- 
ever we can.” 
Short of sending in the Marines, what 
is the best way for the U.S 
to deal with the Sandinis- 
tas? It is an awkward fact 
that the US. can find no 
official support anywhere 
in Central or South Ameri- 
| ca for sponsoring the con- 
tras. Indeed, eight Latin 
American countries 
Mexico, Panama, Colom- 
bia, Venezuela, Brazil, 
Argentina, Uruguay and 
Peru—joined last month to 
urge the U.S. not to aid the 
contras, but rather to press 
for a regional peace treaty. 
The contras, in fact, are 
a source of great uneasi- 
ness to the countries they 
use as a haven, Costa Rica 
and Honduras. Costa Rica 
has even agreed to join 
Nicaragua in creating a 
border patrol to stop con- 
tras from moving back 
and forth between the two 
countries. The fear that the 
contras might turn against 
their hosts in Honduras is 








infiltrated across the Honduran border to 
stage attacks on civilian and military tar- 
gets. One US. intelligence official scoffed 


| that the contras succeeded in making “a 


lot of noise while using vast quantities of 


| ammunition with very little effect.” 





The contras are theoretically united 


United Nicaraguan Opposition, which 
was pulled together with U.S. help in 
1985. In fact they are divided among 
themselves. Their political leaders tend to 
be former foes of the Somoza regime 


| who fell out with the Sandinistas when the 


revolution was “betrayed”; many of the 
top military field commanders, on the 


| other hand, served in Somoza’s National 


Guard. Still, the contra forces are “too 





“We will never give up”: Reagan with contra leaders in Washington 





ed. Nor is there any reason to believe that 
the Sandinistas would honor any agree- 
ments any more than they honored their 
pledges just after the revolution to permit 
political pluralism and democracy 

At the heart of the diplomatic ques- 
tion is precisely what should and can be 
negotiated. The Reagan Administration 
insists that Nicaragua must move away 
from totalitarianism to pluralism. Yet, as 
U.S. Ambassador Harry Bergold con- 
cedes, “We have to assume that Marxist- 
Leninists will not allow themselves to be 
voted out of power.” Says Nicaragua’s 
Ambassador to the U.S., Carlos Tunner- 
mann Bernheim: “We are ready to negoti- 
ate all national-security concerns the U.S. 
has with us. We will allow no Soviet or 
American bases. We have 
said this repeatedly. But 
we will never negotiate the 
revolution.” 

The governments of 
Latin America are by and 
large willing to let Nicara- 
gua have its revolution. 
They are more interested | 
in negotiating safeguards 
designed to keep Nicara- | 
gua from spreading insur- 
rection to their countries, 
in short, a policy of con- 
tainment. In 1984 the so- 
called Contadora group— 
Mexico, Venezuela, Co- 
lombia and Panama—got 
Nicaragua to agree to a 
proposal to reduce the size 
of its army and expel for- 
eign advisers. The US. 
balked at the proposal, 
however, because it set no 
timetables for the depar- 
ture of Nicaragua’s Cuban 
advisers, offered no means 
of verification and did not 
address internal reforms in 
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“a nightmare for all of us,” 
admits a CIA Official 
Reagan's special envoy to the region, 
Philip Habib, has insisted that privately 
most of these governments, as well as 
those of Nicaragua’s immediate neigh- 
bors, support the U.S. policy. They cannot 
say so publicly, he asserts, for fear of pro- 
voking the Sandinistas. In their hearts, 
says another Western diplomat in the re- 
gion, most Central American leaders 
| “wish the Sandinistas would disappear.” 
It does not seem at all likely that the 
contras are going to make them vanish, at 
least anytime soon. Cut off from U.S. mili- 
tary aid by Congress since 1984, the rebels 
have been losing ground to Nicaragua’s 
well-equipped, well-trained counterinsur- 
gency battalions. A year ago, some 15,000 
contras roamed the Nicaraguan country- 
side, mostly across the northern third of 
the country. Today only about 4,000 con- 
tras remain in Nicaragua; the rest have 
been pushed back into their Honduran 
sanctuaries. Last week, in raids timed to 
show the flag to Congress, 3,000 contras 
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Searching for the right balance of carrot and stick. 


large and have too much support inside 
the country to be dismissed simply as a 
tool of the CIA,” writes Leiken 

The contras, like the Sandinista 
troops, have been widely accused of com- 
mitting atrocities against civilians. The 
facts are difficult to know; in a brutish 
guerrilla war, it is sometimes hard to dis- 
tinguish between civilians and combat- 
ants. Although the U.S. military is cur- 
rently barred from advising the contras, 
the Administration plans to send U.S. ad- 
visers to train them in their Honduran 
camps as soon as Congress passes an aid 
package. By instilling better discipline, 
U.S. advisers have been able to improve 
the behavior of Salvadoran troops; it is 


| hoped that they would do the same for the 


contras. 

Rather than increase the level of vio- 
lence, Administration critics ask, why not 
try diplomacy? The Administration re- 
torts that it has tried ten times in the past 
but that the Nicaraguans are not interest- 


Nicaragua. 

The Sandinistas, it can 
be reasonably argued, are far more likely 
to keep their promises under the pressure 
of armed force. Such a carrot-and-stick 
approach requires fine calibration, a care- 
ful assessment of when to deal and when 
to threaten. It cannot be carried off unless 
the Sandinistas know that the Adminis- 
tration is not just bluffing—and that Con- 
gress will back up the threats with the 
wherewithal to sustain them 

But what seems to be practical is 
not always politically feasible in Wash- 
ington, especially during an election 
year. The rhetoric used by both sides so 
far has served only to polarize the debate 
and leave a confused public to believe that 
the choice is between reckless belligeren- 
cy and naive isolationism. For Congress 
and the Administration alike, the chal- 
lenge in the weeks ahead will be to shape 
a policy that balances diplomacy and 
force, and then, just as important, to stick 
to it. —By Evan Thomas. Reported by David 
Beckwith and Ricardo Chavira/Washington 
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Copier customers are tough! 
Thats why you should know about 
the new name in office copiers: 


Konica Business Machines U.S.A.., Inc. 


Our company name is new, 
but our copiers have already made 
a name for themselves. You know 
them as Royal Copiers. For the 
last ten years, Konishiroku Photo 
Industry Co., Ltd. of Japan has 
been designing and manufactur- 
ing the top-rated copiers Royal 
markets to America’s toughest 
copier customers. Now that Royal 
has been acquired by Konishiroku, 
we offer the best of two worlds. 
Konishirokus technological excel- 
lence, and Royals established 
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reputation as a leading supplier of 
office equipment have merged to 
reshape Americas copier industry. 
Konica’s Royal Copiers bring 
you the full line of rugged, depend- 
able copiers your office needs to 
compete successfully. Hard-working 
features like Zoom magnification/ 
reduction, double-sided copying, 
automatic document feeding, 
electronic editing, color copying 
capability and more, are all de- 
signed to make it easier for your 
office to take the lead. Konicas 
Royal Copiers continue to earn 
the industry's highest ratings for 
reliability and customer satisfac- 
tion. ThatS why more and more of 
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Americas leading companies are 
making us their first choice. 

Youre tough. We're tough. 
We have to be. Our new name and 
heritage demand it. 

For complete information 
on our top-rated copiers, call to- 
day, toll-free: 1-800-528-6050, 
ext. 2246. 
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his month’s issue of 

DISCOVER points out 
that NASA doesn’t assess 
risks as thoroughly as it 
might. NASA assumed 
their shuttle booster 
rockets would fail less 
than once in every 500 
launches. 

But a study done for 
the Air Force showed 
that solid-fuel rockets 
burn through their cas- 
ings far more frequently 
than that—perhaps as 
often as once in 35 shut- 
tle flights. (Strikingly 
close to what actually 
happened.) 


This special report 


DISCOVER presents an 


probes the causes, tells | astounding theory: the 


how NASA could better 
assess its risks—even 
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describes how Russians 
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The Man Behind the Designer Glasses 


| eoar Reagan once called him the “little dictator who 
went to Moscow,” but when Daniel Ortega strolls 
around Managua with his two small sons in tow, he looks 
anything but the strongman. No tassles and epaulets for 
him, no holster around the waist, no stretch Mercedes. Hat- 
less, in a black T shirt and khakis, Ortega could be any Lat- 
in American father except for the security contingent tail- 
ing him. Whether by design or by nature, he operates in 
public like a man of the people. When 
he travels by car, he is usually behind 
the wheel, and the car is usually a 
Jeep. The lone sign of his presiden- 
tial status was his designer glasses, 
which he bought on the Upper East 
Side of Manhattan at $300 a pair. Re- 
cently, he has gone back to wearing 
simpler, more revolutionary frames in 
public. 

Ortega and the Sandinista revolu- 
tion came of age together. Daniel, the 
eldest of five children, was born in 
1945 in the northern town of La Li- 
bertad. His father, a small business- 
man, was an avid supporter of the 
guerrilla forces of the legendary Au- 
gusto César Sandino, who was killed 
by the dictatorship’s National Guard. 
Both father and mother were impris- 





famous is called “I Never Saw Managua When Miniskirts 
Were in Fashion.” After years of hunger—and, he claims, 
torture—he was freed in 1974 when a group of Sandinistas 
barged into a fancy Managua Christmas party, took a num- 
ber of guests hostage and successfully demanded that So- 
moza release certain guerrillas, among them Ortega. He was 
then hustled off to Cuba, where he trained for several 
months under veterans of Castro’s revolution before return- 
ing covertly to Nicaragua. 

While he was in prison, Ortega 
and Rosario Murillo, one of the lead- 

’ ing poets in the Sandinista movement, 

exchanged poems. (Poetry is a nation- 

= al passion in Nicaragua.) Murillo, 
who was educated in a British convent 
school, helped Ortega stay in contact 
with other prisoners and the outside 
world. She later became his common- 
law wife. 

Ortega and Murillo have a big 
family. Murillo, in her early 30s and a 
high-ranking Sandinista in her own 
right, has two children by her first 
husband, whom she married when 
she returned to Nicaragua at the age 
of 15. Ortega reportedly has one child 
from a previous relationship. The Or- 
tegas have had five children together, 








oned under the first Somoza regime, 
and Daniel was jailed for his activism 
at the age of 15. His younger brother 


ranging from seven months to five 
years. 
Daniel Ortega is often called shy, 





Camilo was killed in 1978 during the 
Nicaraguan revolution, and another 
brother, Humberto, fought side by 
side with Daniel until the Sandinistas 
took Managua in 1979. 

Ortega’s rise within Sandinista 
ranks was rapid. In 1963, after a brief 
stint studying law, he joined the San- 
dinista National Liberation Front, 
and by 1967, at the age of 22, he was 
already the head of the urban-resis- 
tance campaign. He helped found the 
Tercerista faction, or Third Party, 
within the divided Sandinista move- 
ment, which forged an alliance with 
the widespread middle-class opposi- 
tion to Somoza. Mainly on the 
strength of that bond, the Sandinistas 
came to power. After serving as the 
first among equals in the party com- 


soft-spoken, retiring: “the reluctant 
ruler.” Not Murillo. The First Lady 
maintains the kind of profile that goes 
with $300 glasses. A darling of the 
radical chic, the articulate, outspoken 
Murillo counts Bianca Jagger (also a 
Nicaraguan) and Harry Belafonte 
among her friends. In New York City 
for January’s large international writ- 
ers’ congress, Murillo was escorted by 
Little Steven Van Zandt, a rock song- 
writer who produced the antiapart- 
heid anthem Sun City. She had 
planned to attend an antidrug semi- 
nar in Atlanta last week at which 
Nancy Reagan was hostess, but did 
not obtain a visa. 

“Daniel is a simple man who 
doesn’t like pretension,” said a close 
Ortega adviser. When he visited New 
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mand and in the nine-man National 
Directorate, he won the presidency in 
a 1984 election that was boycotted by most of the moderate 
opposition parties. His brother Humberto became Defense 
Minister. 

Ortega is known as the directorate’s pragmatist. Partly 
because he was willing to negotiate with the bourgeoisie dur- 
ing the tense days of the Terceristas, he is sometimes consid- 
ered more moderate than other members of the directorate. 
His moderation, however, is reportedly challenged by the 
hard-line Marxism of Interior Minister Tomas Borge Marti- 
nez. Still, says one Sandinista official, Ortega “doesn’t pull 
any punches.” 

Ortega derives some of his political popularity from hav- 
ing spent seven years in Somoza’s prisons. In 1967, he was 
captured and jailed for participating in a bank robbery. Dur- 
ing his incarceration, Ortega composed poetry. His most 
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York City last fall to celebrate the 
40th anniversary of the United Na- 
tions, Ortega kept to his usual running schedule and took an 
early-morning jog through Central Park. He generally runs 
from five to six miles a day. For dinner, he sought out local 
Chinese restaurants. 

“When I was in prison, I never thought I would see the 
triumph of the revolution,” Ortega recalls. “All I thought 
about was the fight against Somoza and how to get out of 
prison.” It is common wisdom that the Sandinistas have had 
difficulty getting used to governing rather than opposing. 
Says Ortega: “I never thought about being President of Nica- 
ragua.” But now he is, and in the hard months ahead, as the 
US. vacillates on the question of contra aid and the Nicara- 
guan economy sputters, Ortega faces tough tests not as a rev- 
olutionary but asa politician. | —By Amy Wilentz. Reported by 
Laura Lépez/Managua 
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Sidetracked Revolution 





Show of strength: Sandinistas ride in Soviet tanks through Masaya to celebrate the anniversary of a military triumph 














Living with breadlines and block committees 


™)) “This is a nation that, 
with the triumph of the 
revolution, moralized it- 
self. The people have been 
able to recuperate nation- 
al pride, the pride of being 
a Nicaraguan.” 

—President Daniel Ortega Saavedra 





“With all my heart, I tell you that it is 


| worse here now than it was in the times of 


the Somoza dictatorship.” 
—Violeta Barrios de Chamorro, presi- 
dent, La Prensa 


subways or the dark alleys of Mexi- 


Cates: with the New York City 
co City, the streets of Managua are 


remarkably safe. Police are courteous, | 


and people feel free to come and go, any- 
where, day or night. At government-host- 
ed “Face the People” forums, citizens 
bellyache about everything from food 
shortages to the draft without fear of re- 
prisal. Moreover, the country has an array 


| of political parties, church groups and civ- 


ic organizations from which to choose, In 
comparison with many East bloc coun- 
tries, Nicaragua is not the “totalitarian 
camp” of which President Reagan speaks. 

Yet there is no denying that the Sandi- 
nistas have imposed severe totalitarian re- 
straints on the Nicaraguan people. Nina 
Shea of the New York City-based Inter- 
national League for Human Rights re- 
cently led a small delegation to Nicaragua 
to try to answer the question, How free is a 
Nicaraguan not to be a Sandinista? Some 
members of the Roman Catholic Church, 





opposition political parties and labor orga- 
nizations, she says, suffer “undisguised 
and hidden repression.” Her team heard 
repeated accounts of arbitrary arrests and 
interrogations that included food and wa- 
ter deprivation, simulated executions, and 
detention in dark cells. “The country is not 
yet totalitarian,” she says. “What we saw 
was a government in the process of con- 
solidating its power.” 

Nicaraguans are divided in their as- 
sessment of the Sandinistas. On one side 
are ardent believers who charge that the 
yanquis are imperialists, the contras are 
traitorous mercenaries, and the coman- 
dantes are true nationalists. To many, the 
revolution has meant better schools, im- 
proved health care, and the forging of a 
national identity. On the other side are 
those who understand the Sandinistas to 
be dedicated Communists, and some 


would say, with Reagan, that they will le 


stoop to any crime to impose a totalitarian 
state. As many as 250,000 people have 
fled Nicaragua since the triumph of the 
revolution in 1979. The disheartened who 
remain behind say they stay to fight for 
the democratic society that the Sandinis- 
tas once promised and have long since 
betrayed. 

As Nicaragua is not a society open to 
opinion polls, it is hard to gauge where 
most of the 3 million citizens stand in the 
polarized debate. Dispassionate observers 
estimate that 15% are hard-core Sandi- 
nistas, 15% are militant opponents, and 
the rest, much like the U.S. Congressmen 
whose vote last week could have swung ei- 
ther way, blow with the prevailing winds. 





Although discontent has risen palpably 
since last October, when the government 
reimposed a state of emergency, the 
crackdown on civil liberties has not pro- 
duced a significant rise in support for ei- 
ther the contras or the opposition parties. 
Most Nicaraguans seem to accept things 
the way they are. “Sure we're Sandinis- 
tas,” says Maria Berrios, who sells bread 
in Managua’s Eastern Market. “We have 
to go along with whoever is here.” 
Nevertheless, each new round of re- 
pression confirms for many in Managua 
and abroad that the Sandinistas are intent 
on gaining absolute control. “The state of 
emergency is part of a master plan to get 
obedience from the population,” says 
Jaime Bengochea of the Superior Council 
of Private Enterprise (COSEP). “Our rights 
never existed except on paper.” Critics re- 
port that their phones have been tapped, 
their offices ransacked, their lives threat- 
ened. Hundreds of people have been de- 
tained, many of them suspected of col- 
laborating with the enemy in contra- 
infiltrated areas. Like Reagan, many 


Nicaraguans and outside observers be- 
lieve that such repressive measures prove 
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that the Sandinistas are carving out a 
Marxist-Leninist state designed to thwart 
all democratic expression. 

The Sandinistas reject such labels as 
Communism and Leninism, arguing that 
Sandinismo is a hybrid ideology unique to 
Nicaragua. They charge that their revo- 
lution has been skewed by a U.S.-spon- 
sored military threat. “All repression,” 
says a Foreign Ministry official, “is a re- 
sult of the war.” Otherwise, the Sandinis- 
tas argue, they would be well on the way 
to honoring the three pledges they made 
in 1979; to pursue a nonaligned foreign 
policy, to encourage political pluralism 
and to establish a mixed economy. 

Such statements are clearly propa- 
ganda. True, it will never be known how 
the revolution might have progressed had 
there been no U.S.-backed contra chal- 
lenge. Yet it is clear that the Sandinistas 
have long since backed away from their 
three original pledges, if they were ever 
meant seriously. In its foreign policy, Nic- 
aragua today is indisputably aligned with 
Moscow. The comandantes both vacation 
and attend conferences in East bloc coun- 
tries, Nicaraguan students are sent to 
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schools in Cuba and the Soviet Union, 
and the country’s formidable military 
forces are armed by Moscow and trained 
by Cuban and Soviet advisers. The Sandi- 
nistas say their sympathies are under- 
standable. Whereas the U.S. mined Nica- 
ragua’s harbors, the Soviet Union 
provided helicopter gunships to combat 
the contras. When the U.S. imposed a 
trade embargo, the Soviet Union offered 
more oil. 

But Washington’s antipathy was the 
result rather than the cause of this pro-So- 
viet stance. Even as the U.S. was still sup- 
plying aid to Nicaragua during the year 
after its revolution, the Sandinistas chose 
to develop powerful party, military and 
internal-security organs that mirror those 
of the Soviet system. The nine-man direc- 
torate of the Sandinista National Libera- 
tion Front (F.S.L.N.) is fashioned after the 
twelve-member Soviet Politburo. The co- 
mandantes make decisions communally, 
keep their inner maneuverings secret and 
issue unchallengeable edicts. The Sandi- 
nista People’s Army seems a miniature 
replica of the Soviet armed forces, relying 
exclusively on East bloc military doctrine, 
tactical planning and weapons. 


the KGB and Nicaragua’s General 
Directorate of State Security (DGSE), 
which keeps effective tabs on the popula- 
tion. Armed with emergency powers that 
enable security police to detain virtually 
anyone for any length of time without 
charges, the DGSE is intimidating, al- 
though itis less repressive than the security 
apparatus in some other Latin American 
countries. “It is the primary instrument 
utilized to consolidate the revolution,” says 
a Western diplomat. “Its objective is to 
identify and neutralize counterrevolution- 
aries and prevent and neutralize the devel- 

opment of an internal front.” 
In recent months, dozens of Nicara- 


Pie can also be drawn between 





guans have been summoned to Casa 50, 
the interrogation center run by DGSE. In 
November, for instance, police rounded 
up several Nicaraguans who worked in 
various foreign embassies. The detainees 
later said they had been accused of col- | 
laborating with the counter revolution 
and were grilled for up to 13 hours. None 
were beaten. Before they were released, a 
number were encouraged to work for the 
DGSE. Some subsequently quit their 
jobs. 

Despite the Sandinistas’ promise to 
permit political pluralism, Nicaragua’s 
Opposition parties have found it difficult 
to communicate their messages to the 
public. Last month, for example, six par- 
ties issued a document proposing a cease- 
fire, an end to the state of emergency and 
a new schedule for elections. The proposal 
was censored from La Prensa, the coun- 
try’s only nongovernment newspaper, 
which regularly has stories excised by In- 
terior Ministry watchdogs. 

Still, opposition parties are entitled to 
hold rallies, post billboards along the 
highways and publish newsletters, al- 
though they are subjected to government 
censorship. Ironically, the Sandinistas 
suffer some of the most heated criticism 
from the leftist parties. Eli Altamirano, 
president of the Nicaraguan Communist 
Party, charges, “The Sandinistas are ideo- 
logically promiscuous. They have priests, 
nuns, evangelicals and bourgeois in their 
government. It has nothing to do with 
Marxism-Leninism.” None of the parties 
have achieved the popularity of the ruling 
F.S.L.N., and no politician has emerged as 
the primary opposition spokesman. 

At the moment, that role is claimed | 
by Miguel Cardinal Obando y Bravo, the 
popular leader of Nicaragua’s Roman 
Catholic Church. The Sandinistas have 
tried to muffle Obando and his followers. 
Church bashing has become a favorite 
sport of the two official newspapers, and 
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both Radio Catdlica and the Catholic 
printing press have been shut down in re- 
cent months. Priests have been hauled in 
for interrogation and offered the option 
either to leave the country or to sign up 
with the army. Last January, after the 
Cardinal delivered a letter to the United 
Nations charging the Sandinistas with at- 
tempting to “neutralize religious activity,” 
he was accused by Foreign Minister Mi- 
guel d’Escoto Brockmann of “high trea- 
son against the nation.” 

Even so, the Cardinal can still cele- 





A youthful display of solidarity: small children wave red-and-black F.S.LN. flags 
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seized. “The Sandinistas are like a sick 
cancer patient,” says Ramiro Gurdian, 
COSEP’s vice president. “We know they will 
die, but first things are going to get a lot 
worse.” Only a few businessmen have 
managed to make their peace. The owner 
of a coffee-processing plant south of 
Matagalpa, for instance, has entered a 
joint venture with the government. He fur- 
nishes the land, management and factory; 
the government provides the labor and dis- 
tribution system. “I get along with them 
even though I’m not a Communist, and 


None of the opposition factions have achieved the popularity of the ruling party. 


brate Mass with little obstruction, and the 
Roman Catholic Church continues to 
draw a far more sizable crowd than the 
People’s Church, the officially sanctioned 
church, which fails to attract a large seg- 
ment of the population and even alienates 
some ardent Sandinistas. “We will not 
provoke. We plan to continue our work,” 
says Father Bismark Carballo, Obando’s 
special assistant. “We still have the pul- 
pits; they are still open.” 

As for the economy, the pronounced 
trend has been toward state management 
and control. Much private property has 
been confiscated and redistributed. Prices 
and wages are set by the regime, and even 
part of the black market is regulated. Ear- 
lier this month, the government tripled 
the price of beans and butter and doubled 
the price of chicken, beef, rice, sugar and 
milk. The state also mandated across-the- 
board salary increases of 50%, a feeble 
concession to inflation, which is running 
at more than 200%. 

The revolution has all but eliminated 
the traditional bourgeoisie. Members of 
COSEP, the principal private-sector federa- 
tion, have seen their cattle, crops and lands 





they are Marxist-Leninists,” he says. 

Certainly, Nicaragua’s hybrid eco- 
nomic system does not embrace indepen- 
dent trade-union activism. Last October, 
when several unions threatened to strike 
for higher wages and a Christmas bonus, 
the Sandinistas responded by imposing 
the state of emergency. Union leaders 
have been jailed and had their papers 
confiscated. “We will continue to operate 
normally until they tell us differently,” 
says Sergio Roa, president of the Confed- 
eration of Nicaraguan Workers. “We 
think the workers ask that we represent 
them, and we can’t keep our arms 
crossed.” 

By and large, however, most Nicara- 
guans would prefer to do just that. Neither 
the revolution nor the political debates 
seem that relevant to those who find that 
their day-to-day struggle has been rela- 
tively unaffected by the transition from a 
rightist dictatorship to a leftist regime. 
Under both Anastasio Somoza Debayle 
and the Sandinistas, the people have had 
to endure civil war, internal repression, 
a sickly economy and criticism from 


abroad. For some, the difference comes 
i. 
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down to basics. “Before, we had Somoza 
and food,” says a 34-year-old mother of 
four. “Now we have Sandinistas and no 
food. You cannot live without food.” 

With 50% of the national budget go- 
ing to the war effort and additional losses 
to government mismanagement, jobs are 
scarce, salaries are low, inflation is high. 
The government issues ration cards, but 
the scraps of paper do not guarantee that 
needed items will be in the stores. To get 
milk, bread and eggs, citizens must wait 
for hours on lines that snake through the 
sun-baked streets. Such essentials as toilet 
paper and sanitary napkins are rationed. 
Shoppers in Nicaragua need know only 
two words: no hay (there isn’t any). 

An even more pressing hardship is the 
military draft. Since Nicaragua imposed 
its first ever draft two years ago, tens of 
thousands of young men have been called 
into service. To evade the draft, many 
have fled the country. Last October the 
government added a military-reserve 
draft that enrolls men between the ages of 
25 and 40. Many of these men have fam- 
ilies, and they fear that they will be called 
into active combat. “When they give you 
a uniform and a pair of boots,” says Wal- 
ter Caracas, 27, a graphics designer in the 
government craft department, “you know 
it’s not going to be a picnic.” 

Less controversial was the govern- 
ment call last fall for every able-bodied 
Nicaraguan to help harvest the coffee 
crop, the main source of foreign income. 
Although much of the crop grows in 
war zones, about 30,000 volunteered. 
For some young students, it was an op- 
portunity to show their patriotism. For 
others, it seemed a way to ensure better 
grades. 

Even among the apolitical, much of 
the blame for the country’s plight is 
placed on the contras. A wide assortment 
of Nicaraguans, even those most prone to 
complain about their circumstances, ac- 
cept the government line that the U.S.- 
backed rebels are responsible for the de- 
struction of schools, hospitals and the 
economy. The warm affection that most 
Nicaraguans feel for North Americans 
does not extend to the Reagan Adminis- 
tration, which Nicaraguans believe is pre- 
paring for an invasion of their country. 
“The U.S. military aggression,” says Eric 
Ramirez, president of the opposition So- 
cial Christian Party, “gives oxygen for the 
Sandinistas to survive.” 

If, however, the contras prove that 
they are a force that can seriously threat- 
en the Sandinistas, attitudes may shift. 
“At cockfights in Nicaragua, most people 
won't make a bet until one cock is already 
bleeding and close to losing the fight,” 
says a Western diplomat. “Nicaraguans 
want to be on the safe side with the win- 
ner. In this war, the people will join in 
only when the final outcome is absolutely 
clear to everybody.” In the meantime, 
most will endure, sacrifice and fence-sit as 
best they can. —By Jill Smolowe. Reported by 
David Halevy and Laura Lépez/Managua 
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If you hesitate to take 
seasonal allergy medications 
because they 
may make you drowsy... 


You may be a “silent sufferer” 

Do you avoid seasonal allergy (hay fever) 
medications altogether? Do you delay taking 
them for as long as possible? Do you take less 
than you actually need? If the answer to any 
of these questions is “yes,” you rank among 
the “silent sufferers” who endure symptoms 
rather than risk possible side effects that 
could interfere with daily activities. And, 
chances are, the side effect you want to 
bypass is sedation, the chief complaint of 
both physicians and patients about 
anti-allergy products. 





Significant 
advances in 
treatment 
Important advances 
in treatments for 
seasonal allergy 
have been made. 


Effective relief of symptoms without 

the degree of sedation associated with 
commonly used anti-allergy products is now 
available. 


Ask your doctor about the treatment 
alternatives 
There are various alternative treatments 
available. Only your doctor can determine 
which form of treatment is best for you 
because only he or she knows you and your 
personal history of seasonal allergy. Effective 
relief, therefore, 
starts with a visit to 
your doctor, who 
will assess your 
condition, 
recommend a 
program of therapy, 
and follow your 
progress. 
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To the Shores 
Of Tripoli 


The Navy tests Gaddafi 


nce again, U.S. naval power was 

massed in the Mediterranean and 
poised to cross the imaginary “line of 
death” proclaimed by Libya’s Muammar 
Gaddafi as marking his nation’s territori- 
al waters in the Gulf of Sidra. Once again, 
a senior U.S. Navy official insisted that “it 
is not provocative to assert internationally 
accepted rights” at sea. And once again 
no one took seriously the pro forma U.S. 
assertions that the naval exercises were 
routine. “Tommyrot!” scoffed a Pentagon 
source. “Of course we're aching for a go at 
Gaddafi.” Agreed a senior White House 
aide: “If he sticks his head up, we'll clob- 
ber him. We're looking for an excuse.” 

The USS. sent Navy jet fighters across 
the line (slightly north of the 32nd paral- 
lel, some 130 miles off the Libyan coast) 
in 1981, and shot down two Libyan planes 
after one attacked them. Two months ago 
the Navy sent two carriers steaming to- 
ward the gulf, but did not actually pene- 
trate the disputed waters. This time, Navy 
officials insisted, a direct challenge to 
Gaddafi is “inevitable.” As President 
Reagan told TIME last week, “Some ships 
and planes will cross that line,” and “any- 
time our men are fired upon, we fire 
back.” And now the Navy is better pre- 
pared for whatever might follow. It has 
three carriers in the area: the Coral Sea, 
the Saratoga and the America. Together, 
they can launch nearly 200 of the best 
US. fighters and attack bombers. 

Despite that firepower, Libya is far 
from unprotected. Its air force includes 
some 480 Soviet and aging French-built 
aircraft. More ominously, a Kresta-class 
Soviet cruiser is anchored in Libyan wa- 
ters. Seven other Soviet warships are near- 
by in the Mediterranean. If Gaddafi 
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Saratoga’s flight deck in the Mediterranean 


should rise to the bait and try forcibly to 
counter any U.S. movement across his 
line in the gulf, a prime US. retaliatory 


‘ target might be the SA-5 antiaircraft sites 


that recently became operational at an 
airfield south of the Libyan city of Surt. 
One complication in hitting the sites: an 
attack could result in casualties among 
Soviet technicians that man the antiair- 
craft areas. Nonetheless, both Secretary 
of State George Shultz, who has long 
yearned to “put Gaddafi back in his box,” 
and Defense Secretary Caspar Weinber- 
ger reportedly have been angered at the 
Libyan’s recent claim that he does not 
support terrorists. 

While testing Gaddafi’s responses, the 
US. also tested Soviet defenses by sending 
the cruiser Yorktown and the destroyer 















Caron into the Black Sea, 
where they sailed within six 
miles of the Crimean peninsu- 
la near the port of Sevastopol. 

Although the U.S. ships, 
part of the Saratoga’s battle force, intruded 
upon the Soviets’ internationally accepted 
twelve-mile territorial waters, the Navy 
said that the action was “neither defiant 
nor provocative.” By charting a course that 
cut through Soviet waters along a curving 
peninsula, the vessels were merely exercis- 
ing a “right of innocent passage” long ac- 
cepted under maritime custom—and by 
the Soviet Union itself. Nonetheless, U.S. 


























Chargé d’Affaires Richard Combs was 
summoned to the Soviet Foreign Ministry 
in Moscow and handed a protest note. 
Rather than an “innocent passage,” said a 
Soviet Foreign Ministry spokesman, the 
US. action was “a provocative passage, a 
clear violation of Soviet borders for the 
purpose of conducting espionage.” 

The charge was based on the fact that 
the Yorktown’s electronic listening de- 
vices can range some 500 miles to snoop 
on Soviet communications, while the 
Caron is an intelligence-gathering ship 
capable of searching out newly estab- 
lished Soviet radar installations. But as 
US. officials noted, the Soviets regularly 
claim similar rights of innocent passage 










































when sailing within six miles of the U.S. 
near Florida en route to Cuba, as well as 
near the coasts of Hawaii. 

Such spying, designed to “light up” and 
thereby test an opponent's defenses, is an 
ongoing superpower game. Yet Washing- 
ton seems to be intensifying the byplay: just 
before the Crimea incident, the U.S., con- 
te that many of the 275 Soviet diplo- 
mats at their United Nations 
missions are spies, ordered the 
Soviets to cut their staffs by 
some 40%. 

On Saturday, the Admin- 
istration risked a further chill 
in superpower relations by 
conducting an underground 
nuclear test in Nevada. De- 
layed several times while the 
two sides sparred over pro- 
posals for verifying any possi- 
ble long-term ban, it was the first such 
U.S. explosion in nearly three months. 
The Soviets announced a unilateral ban 
on testing last July and recently pledged 
not to resume tests unless the U.S. did so. 
American intelligence sources say that the 
Soviets have been digging holes and tun- 
nels and could begin new blasts within two 
weeks. —By Ed Magnuson. Reported by Johanna 
McGeary and Bruce van Voorst/Washington 
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Capsule Terror _ 
First Tylenol, now Contac 


bir capsules have helped millions 
of Americans endure the sniffles, but 
last week every store in the U'S. that car- 
ried the popular cold remedy was ordered 
to get it off the shelves. Manufacturer 
SmithKline Beckman of Philadelphia 
was forced to recall Contac and two other 
fast-selling encapsulated products, the 
antihistamine Teldrin, for allergies, and 
Dietac, for appetite control. 

The reason was familiar and chilling: 
a murderous blackmailer intent on in- 
timidating a corporation by poisoning its 
products. A man calling himself Gary 
telephoned ABC News claiming he had 
placed 25 tainted Contac capsules in 
stores throughout the country. ABC An- 
chor Peter Jennings tipped off Smith- 
Kline while judiciously holding the story 
off the air. The next day, SmithKline got 
more calls, apparently from the same 
man. All capsules were unsafe, he said, 
and he wanted to get them off the shelves 

The caller named stores in Houston 
and Orlando, where he said he placed cap- 
sules laced with cyanide or rat poison. In- 
vestigators initially found capsules spiked 
with sugar and cornstarch. The adultera- 
tion was easily detected. The man had 
crudely cut into the plastic blisters encasing 
the capsules. Said SmithK line’s James Rus- 
so: “We're not talking about someone with 
exquisite skill for hiding what he is doing.” 





t first the company stopped short of a 

recall, telling retailers only to stop 
selling the drugs until further notice and 
warning consumers against using any of 
the capsules purchased after March 15. At 
week’s end, however, laboratory tests 
found nonlethal doses of warfarin, an 
anticoagulant used in rat poison, in two 
Contac and three Teldrin capsules. 
SmithKline was frightened into acting 
Said Company President Henry Wendt: 
“Between his claims about cyanide and 
| the findings of warfarin, we feel we didn’t 
have a choice.” 
| The recall came barely six weeks after 
| a 23-year-old woman from Westchester 
County, N.Y., died of cyanide poisoning 
after taking an Extra-Strength Tylenol 
capsule. In 1982 seven people died from 
cyanide-laced Tylenol capsules, but it was 
the most recent death that persuaded 
Johnson & Johnson to stop making cap- 
sules altogether and to reissue the remedy 
| in a tamper-resistant “caplet” form. 
Whether SmithKline will also abandon 
capsules was not clear. Unlike Tylenol, the 
SmithKline products are “time-release” 
medicines, which break down slowly and 
work best in capsule form. Besides, Contac 
accounts for some $50 million in Smith- 
Kline’s sales, half of its over-the-counter 
drug business. Despite the drug’s wide 
popularity, it could conceivably fall victim 
to a single unbalanced terrorist 
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The Prime Minister and the President at White House welcoming ceremonies 


The Etchings of Friendship 
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Prodded by Canada’s Mulroney, Reagan yields on acid rain 


rom the day he took office, Ronald 
Reagan refused to acknowledge that 
man-made pollutants cause acid rain. In 
1980, he went so far as to say that acid 
rain was caused by trees. In a St. Patrick’s 
Day meeting a year ago in Quebec City 
with Canadian Prime Minister Brian 
Mulroney, the President rejected requests 
from his fellow Irishman for U‘S. action. 
But last week in Washington, during his 
second “shamrock summit” with Mul- 
roney, Reagan changed his tune. Acid 
rain, said he, “is a serious concern affect- 
ing both our countries.” 
This belated recognition 
came as the President en- 
dorsed a January report on 
acid rain by Drew Lewis, 
former U.S. Transportation 
Secretary, and William Da- 
vis, former Ontario premier 
Their investigation diplo- 
matically divided responsi- 
bility for the problem be- 
tween the two nations, but 
recommended that the U.S 
take bigger steps toward a 
cleanup: a $5 billion, five-year effort, with 
costs split by the Government and busi- 
ness, to develop technology for burning 
coal more cleanly. The huge quantity of 
coal burned by the industrial and electri- 
cal plants of the Ohio Valley is a major 
source of airborne sulfur oxides that re- 
turn to earth as acid compounds. 
Although the President resisted the 
report’s scientific evidence for more than 
two months, he was finally forced into his 
new position by Mulroney’s political 
problems. The Prime Minister has been 
under enormous pressure to win U.S. co- 
operation in reducing acid rain, and he 
was so enthusiastic about making even 
modest progress that he tripped over his 


@ | own words when talking about it last 








Gotlieb: tense hostess 


| Gotlieb, the Ambassador's wife, slapped 





week. Acid rain, said Mulroney in lan- 
guage worthy of Yogi Berra, is a problem 
“that is not going to go away until it’s 
solved.” 

The White House was vague about 
where money would be found to carry out 
the Lewis-Davis report’s recommenda- 
tions, or how the Midwest's beleaguered 
smokestack industries could be induced to 
pay their share. Still, Mulroney could 
claim symbolic achievement in getting 
Reagan to come down out of the clouds 
and trees—on the problem. Before Rea- 
, gan’s turnabout, as Canada’s 
6 Ambassador to the US. Al- 
7 lan Gotlieb put it, “acid rain 
was dead in the water, just 
like the fish.” 

Unfortunately, news of 
© Mulroney’s success was all 
but overshadowed back 
home by some undiplomatic 
behavior at a diplomatic do 
As a party honoring Vice 
President George Bush was 
getting under way at the 
Canadian embassy, Sondra 


her social secretary, Connie Connor. A 
dozen guests and members of the Canadian 
press corps looked on aghast. Washington 
was stunned by the uncharacteristic gaffe; 
the Gotliebs are considered one of the most 
popular and able diplomatic couples in the 
J.S. capital. The slap was apparently the 
result of tension over an important guest 
who did not arrive and of Sondra Got- 
lieb’s belief that Connor had not informed 
her of the situation. For Gotlieb, a novel- 
ist who writes a witty column for the 
Washington Post satirizing the capital’s 
social scene, it was a mortifying moment 

Among her frequent topics: protocol at 
official events. By John S. DeMott. 
Reported by Peter Stoler/Washington 
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heir campaigns cost a grand total of 

$200. They made few speeches, avoid- 
ed appearing on television, and distribut- 
ed only a smattering of pamphlets. They 
kept quiet about their platform, which 
proposes mandatory testing of all Ameri- 
cans for AIDS and “Nuremberg tribunals” 
for those suspected of treason. Although 
| the ballot in the Illinois state primary list- 
ed them as Democrats, that designation 
cloaked their true affiliation. 

The two candidates who won the IIli- 
nois Democratic state primary nomina- 
tions for Lieutenant Governor and secre- 
tary of state in shocking upsets are 
actually followers of reclusive, ultra-right- 
wing, perennial Presidential Candidate 








The winners who came from nowhere: Fairchild and Hart 


Politics from the Twilight Zone 


Radical candidates hijack Illinois’ Democratic primary 





| ic primary for Governor with an over- 


| politics. “This is insane,” said an incred- 











A stymied Stevenson 


Lyndon LaRouche. Mark Fairchild and 
Janice Hart, two travelers from the Twi- 
light Zone of politics, narrowly defeated 
the handpicked nominees of Adlai Ste- 
venson III. Stevenson won the Democrat- 


whelming 88% of the vote 
The returns jolted everyone in Illinois 


ulous Republican Governor James 
Thompson. *‘A disaster,’’ exclaimed 
Democratic Chairman Calvin Sutker. 
Stevenson was both angry and adamant. 
“I am exploring every legal remedy to 
purge these extremists from the Demo- 
cratic ticket,” said he. “But one thing I 
want to make absolutely clear. I will nev- 





er serve on a ticket with candidates who 
espouse the hate-filled folly of Lyndon 
LaRouche and the U.S. Labor Party.” 

The victory of the LaRouche candi- 
dates left the Democratic Party in agitat- 
ed disarray and may torpedo Stevenson’s 
chances. Though candidates for statewide 
Offices in Illinois are chosen individually, 
the Governor and Lieutenant Governor 
must run in tandem in November. Steven- 
son is considering forming a third party, a 
complicated maneuver that would require 
renouncing his Democratic nomination 
and organizing a slate of candidates for 
nine offices. But many Illinois Democrats, 
including U.S. Senator Alan Dixon, re- 
gard that as imprudent. Dixon urged Ste- 
venson to run as a Democrat and promise 
to eliminate the Lieutenant Governor's 
Office if elected. 

After his victory, Fairchild, 28, an 
earnest-looking electrical engineer who 
won the Lieutenant Governor's spot, at- 
tributed the upset to “anger on the part of 
the public at the regular Democratic 
slate.” For his part, Fairchild said, he 
would like to reach some kind of agree- 
ment with Stevenson. Hart, 31, the new 
Democratic nominee for secretary of | 
state, was less gracious. A dark, alarming- 
ly intense woman who has been a La- 
Rouche disciple since she was 17, she 
spoke at her victory press conference in 
the flat tones of a military commander 
“We will roll our tanks down State Street, 
and make sure every citizen is armed, 
with reason and beauty. We will hang 
traitors and hang people who are respon- 
sible for feeding our children drugs 
There was more: “He [LaRouche] will put 
the fear of God in people like Henry Kis- 
singer and the State Department, the big- 
gest hotbed of treason in this nation since 
Aaron Burr killed Alexander Hamilton.” 

The bizarre outcome was skewed, in 
part, by the Chicago races, where Mayor 














Destroying the Dinosaur 


E ver since he became Chicago's first black mayor, in 1983, 
by successfully challenging the city’s once dominant 
Democratic machine, Harold Washington has struggled to 
gain practical political control of a sharply divided govern- 
ment. He has been blocked from doing so by Alderman Ed- 
ward R. Vrdolyak, chairman of Cook County's Democratic 
organization, whose followers have held a 29-to-21 edge over 
the mayor’s loyalists on Chicago’s unwieldy 50-member city 
council. A special election in seven aldermanic 
districts last week gave Washington a rare chance 
to break the deadlock. 

The election was ordered by a federal judge, 
who ruled last December that the seven districts 
had been illegally gerrymandered to reduce mi- 
nority representation on the council. That very 
week Washington, who had been steadily picking 
up popular support in polls, was stung by a scan- 
dal over bribes allegedly offered to at least one 
city official to influence the awarding of contracts 














Mayor Washington 


for collecting unpaid parking tickets. Washington was not 
accused of any personal wrongdoing, but his image as a re- 
formist mayor fighting a corrupt machine was tarnished. 

Nevertheless, by election week Washington was cam- 
paigning with typical bombast, terming his own candidates 
“the magnificent seven” and Vrdolyak supporters “crooks 
and lowlifes who climb out from under rocks.” In the voting, 
the mayor's candidates won in two districts, and a third 
seemed certain to be elected in a runoff. Vrdolyak’s men cap- 
tured three districts. The pivotal seventh race, in Chicago’s 
26th ward, was a snarl of legal disputes and charges of fraud, 
but Washington's candidate was ahead by a hair 
If the mayor's man eventually wins, the council 
would be evenly split, 25 to 25, and Washington's 
own vote could break any impasse. 

“We have destroyed the dinosaur,” the mayor 
declared triumphantly after the election. Not just 
yet. Washington may gain a narrow majority on 
the council, but Vrdolyak and his followers long 
ago passed a resolution requiring that any change 
in the powerful committee chairmanships be ap- 
proved by a two-thirds vote. 
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mar ore ne you realize. For every business decision 
Va taxes to investments. From stock market reports 
to preparing for your children's education. You need 
Moneyline. 
When you need business advice that makes sense, 
join CNN News Managing Editor Lou Dobbs. 
You've always got a reason. 





THE WORLD'S MOST 
IMPORTANT NETWORK 





FOR ENTREPRENEURS, 
MONEY MOVES UPSTAIRS. 


pstairs at the Harris is the Private 

Banking Group of the Harris Bank. 

It is where individuals with 

unique and complex banking needs can find 

the highly specialized services necessary to 

manage their finances and meet their ex- 
panding goals. 

What differentiates Upstairs from pri- 
vate banking at other major banks is our 
specialization. 

Upstairs there are five separate groups 
of bankers specializing in the unique bank- 
ing concerns of a specific business or pro- 

CHARLIE VAVRUS, __ fession. These include Medical, Corporate 
PRESIDENT AND OWNER OF Executive, Entrepreneur, Special Investor, Attorney and CPA. 
aot onacee Because the bankers in each group have extensive experi- 
eC g if e ex] 
ence within their specific area, they can offer insights that 
other bankers might overlook. They work with you to become 
completely familiar with your particular situation. To under- 
stand your goals. And anticipate your problems. And offer 
innovative solutions based on experience and thorough 
knowledge. 

If you're the entrepreneurial sort, for example, our Entre- 
preneur team will work with you to develop your business 
ventures. We'll help with secured and unsecured transaction 
loans. Or bridge financing. We can even offer a cash manage- 
ment system that provides state-of-the-art balance reporting 
and investment planning as we did for Charlie Vavrus, Presi- 


dentand Owner of Charlie Clubs,Inc. 3) gg9¢3 " 
Not everybody needs such spe- hil iit Bld Loz J@ Il 
cialized banking. But if you're : 39 = 
3. a e- 


ready to move Upstairs, please call Tamm ee er 
Pat Piorkowski at 312-461-5475. 


— 


Upstairs at the Harris. 


Harris Trust and Savings Bank. 111 W. Monroe St.. Chicago. IL 60603 
Member F.D.I.C., Federal Reserve System 











Harold Washington campaigned against 
the regular Democratic ticket (see box). In 
the statewide contests, regular Democrats 
were too cocky; Stevenson did not bother 
to campaign for his running mates, as- 
suming, like everyone else, that they 
would be ushered in on his coattails. 

Apparently many voters around the 
state, unfamiliar with the candidates, cast 
ballots for Fairchild and Hart because 
their names sounded more comfortable to 
them than those of their regular Demo- 
crat opponents, George Sangmeister and 
Aurelia Pucinski. The fact that Hart and 
Fairchild were listed first, alphabetically, 
gave them an edge with uninformed vot- 
ers. A shoe salesman in Taylorville told 
the Chicago Tribune he voted for the two 
LaRouchians “because they had smooth- 
sounding names. I didn’t know anything 
about any of those candidates.” Chicago 
newspapers later sent reporters out to sur- 
vey scores of voters; none of them found a 
single avowed LaRouchian. 

That is not surprising, even though 
LaRouche has run for President in the 
past three national elections (garnering 
nearly 80,000 votes in 1984) and his fol- 
lowers court attention at airports by dis- 
playing posters such as NUKE JANE 
FONDA as a come-on for their often viru- 
lent pamphlets. LaRouche, 63, a former 
Marxist, is now the leader of a cultlike, 
worldwide organization that blames in- 
ternational conspiracies of bankers, Com- 
munists and Zionists for the world’s ills— 
including those of the farmers, which may 
have attracted some votes in struggling 
rural Illinois. In 1984, LaRouche claimed 
on a paid political broadcast that “Walter 
Mondale is an agent of influence of the 
Soviet secret intelligence services.” 

Despite the crackbrained ideas, a for- 
mer official of the National Security 
Council maintains that LaRouche has 
“one of the best private intelligence ser- 
vices in the world.” His lieutenants have 
had meetings with U.S. intelligence offi- 
cials. His international operation, run 
from a well-guarded estate in Leesburg, 
Va., provides him with daily reports, 
while his printing company churns out 
books, magazines and newspapers that 
produce both converts and income. With 
perhaps 2,000 disciples, LaRouche ran 
hundreds of candidates for office in 1984. 
Nearly 1,000 are expected to run this 
year. Though few, if any, are expected to 
do well. Democrats in Newport Beach, 
Calif., last week discovered that a La- 
Rouche follower was the lone Democrat 
to meet the filing deadline to contest a Re- 
publican congressional seat. 

Whatever the Illinois victories mean 
for LaRouche’s fanatical movement, they 
exposed a dangerous weakness in the 
state’s electoral politics. Even Governor 
Thompson, whose re-election bid for a 
fourth term will benefit from the situation, 
was troubled. “The bottom line of all this,” 
he said, “is that every politician in the state 
of Illinois better sit himself down and say, 
‘I'm never going to take the voters for 
granted.’ ” —By Richard Stengel. 
Reported by Lee Griggs/Chicago 











A Hobo Jungle with Class 





Santa Barbara, Reagan’s neighbor, wrestles with 2,000 homeless 


Tremaine, right, chats with “tree people” 


o the well-to-do residents of the 

oceanside resort city of Santa Barba- 
ra, Calif., they are known as tree peo- 
ple, after Fig Tree Park, a place many of 
them call home. Palms outstretched, the 
scruffy men and women beg from pedes- 
trians on the main shopping artery. They 
urinate in alleys, rummage for food in su- 
permarket dumpsters, snooze on store 
stoops. Their beer cans and assorted flot- 
sam dot the lush green parks. They are 
Santa Barbara’s homeless, perhaps 2,000 
displaced people in a population of 
75,000. The city’s mostly re- 
tired, wealthy, conservative 
Establishment, although re- 
signed to their presence, is 
determined to contain their 
numbers in the prosperous 
town just 29 miles from 
Ronald Reagan’s Rancho 
del Cielo. 

The debate over the 
homeless came to the fore as 
a jury deliberated in a mur- 
der trial last week. David 
Kurtzman, 18, a brawny ca- 
det at Northwestern Prepa- 
ratory School in Santa Barbara, was ac- 
cused (along with a pal, who will be tried 
later) of the knife murder of a homeless 
man whom they found sleeping in a park 
one night last August. The schoolmates 
are charged with stabbing Michael Ste- 
phenson, an unemployed house painter, 
17 times, then slashing his throat. It was 
the second murder of a homeless person 
in Santa Barbara in nine months. Kurtz- 
man admitted the killing, but defended 
himself by explaining that he had been 
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Defendant Kurtzman 








looking for gang members who had ha- 
rassed some fellow students. At week’s 
end the jury had not reached a decision. 

Homeless people have camped out in 
the Santa Barbara area since the Southern 
Pacific Railroad came to town in 1887. 
But never before have they seemed so om- 
nipresent. Some attribute the worst of the 
problem to the wholesale release of pa- 
tients in the 1960s. Without adequate 
halfway houses to care for them, the ill 
ended up on the streets. Others believe 
homelessness has been aggravated by un- 
employment, divorce and eviction; people 
sleep in the parks because they cannot 
afford the city’s high-priced housing: 
two-bedroom apartments rarely rent for 
less than $800 a month, after two months’ 
deposit. 

Santa Barbara's civic leaders have 
taken aggressive measures to let the 
homeless know they are not wanted. In 
1979, with camping in public already for- 
bidden, the city outlawed sleeping out- 
doors after dark; a ban against drinking in 
public followed in 1983. A police task 
force set up to combat street crime has | 
racked up 1,255 arrests for sleeping and 
camping violations in the past two years. 
While attempts to prohibit the eating of | 
garbage have failed, some grocers deter 
hungry vagrants by sprinkling bleach on 
discarded food. Santa Barbara County 
election officials had been denying voting 
rights to people who did not have an ad- 
dress; three months ago, a state appeals 
court struck down the practice. 

The city’s moves against the homeless 
have not gone unchallenged. In 1984 
some 30 homeless people marched on 
Reagan’s ranch, and recent weeks have 
brought several sleep-ins at city hall. “The 
laws haven't been a deterrent,” argues 
Attorney Willard Hastings, 
> director of the Legal De- 
fense Center, a local non- 
profit legal-aid organization 
that was instrumental in 
fighting the voting-rights re- 
striction. This month the 
US. Supreme Court ordered 
the city government to reply 
to the center’s legal chal- 
lenge to the sleeping ordi- 
nance. Churches have of- 
fered assistance to the 
homeless as well, and a few 
wealthy residents, like 79- 
year-old Oil Heiress Kit Tremaine, have 
provided funds. Said Tremaine: “The 
community has to realize that it’s dealing 
with people and not sacks of garbage.” 

Saying that “the general public has its 
rights too,” Mayor Sheila Lodge defends 
the city’s laws against vagrants, and has 
resisted pressure to fund more shelters. 
“We don’t want to become something we 
aren't,” says Lodge. But Santa Barbara’s 
persistent tree people have changed the 
town already. 























| Rising Stars from the Sunbelt 


The Democratic Leadership Council is redefining the party 


WANTED: Moderate Democrats (blow- 
dried hair not essential) to help move the 
party of FD.R. toward the center in time 
for the 88 elections. Applicants do not 
necessarily have to come from the 
Sunbelt, but should appeal to Sunbelt vot- 
ers. Blacks, Hispanics and women wel- 
come, although ties to unions and other 
special-interest groups may 
against you. Old-line old-boy liberals 
need not apply. 


year after its founding, 

the new-look Democratic 
Leadership Council has found 
plenty of support for its call 
for a more conservative Dem- 
ocratic Party—without resort- 
ing to want ads. Organized by 
young, centrist Governors and 
Congressmen, many from the 
South and West, after Walter 
Mondale’s rout in the 1984 
presidential election, the 
D.L.C. set out to do three 
things: shift the party away 
from standard-brand liberal- 
ism, stem defections to the 
G.O.P., and create a climate 
for a moderate or conservative 
Democrat to succeed Ronald 
Reagan as President. What a 
difference a year makes. 
Notes Virginia ex-Governor 
Charles Robb, who will short- 
ly become the next D.L.C. 
chairman: “What we've done 
is evoke new interest in the 
party. We're providing a 
showcase for a message and 
for messengers.” 

Once sneeringly described 
as “the white-male caucus,” 
the D.L.C. has recruited a 
number of high-profile black 


and women members, such as__D.L.C. headliners: Nunn and Aspin, above; Robb and Gephardt 
Moving the party away from standard-brand liberalism. 


House Budget Committee 
Chairman William Gray o 
Philadelphia and San Francisco Mayor 
Dianne Feinstein. Moreover, it has ex- 
panded its ranks from about 20 to 110, of 
whom 79 are members of Congress. While 
the D.L.C. is not nudging any closer to the 
party’s Old Guard, the Old Guard seems 
to be edging closer to the D.L.C. The re- 
cent move by as many as a dozen South- 
ern states to coordinate an influential re- 
gional presidential primary in March 
1988 may push the two factions into a 
bona fide embrace. 

To promote its views and showcase its 
members, the D.L.C. has conducted cam- 
paign-style road shows in five states, in- 
cluding California and Florida. On a re- 
cent trip to Dallas, Senator Sam Nunn of 
Georgia and Congressman Les Aspin of 
Wisconsin, leaders of the military-reform 
movement on Capitol Hill, told some 200 
local Democratic spear carriers that while 
the Reagan Administration's trillion-dol- 


be held | 








lar military buildup had created a “muse- 
um of weapons systems,” the U.S. still 
lacks a sound and coherent defense strate- 
gy. Doves they are not, however. Said 
Nunn: “We need to make sure that the 
public understands that the Democratic 
Party stands for a strong position on na- 
tional security.” 

Initially, relations were not particu- 
larly fraternal between the D.L.C. and 
Paul Kirk, chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee. Kirk and other tra- 


Lieutenant Governor Harriett Woods and 














Congressman Tom Daschle of South Da- 
kota). Senator Jim Sasser of Tennessee, 
who last week answered the President's 
pitch for contra aid, isa D.L.C. member as 
well. In each case, the D.L.C. respondents 
avoided a stock liberal line, though they 
sometimes sounded more like mushy non- 
denominational moderates than like 
Democratic standard-bearers. 

It does not hurt the D.L.C.’s profile 
that several of its headliners are also rou- 
tinely mentioned as presidential pros- 
pects. Arizona Governor Bruce Babbitt, | 
Missouri Congressman Richard Gephardt 
and Delaware Senator Joseph Biden all 
seem to be warming up for a presidential | 
_ race, while Nunn and Robb 
have been urged to jump in. 
» “We won't bea vehicle for one 
= candidate’s campaign,” says 
Robb, but he notes that the 
D.L.C. will stay in business “at 
least until we have a candidate 
nominated in 1988.” 

The D.L.C. agenda, fuzzy 
at first, is still not exactly 
“high concept,” as they say in 
Hollywood. Thus far the group 
is defined by its contrast with 
traditional liberalism, and its 
formula, relying on common 
sense and fiscal responsibility, 
seems little different from 
New York Governor Mario 
Cuomo’s “progressive prag- 
« matism” tag line. Says Robb: 
: “We need to get the party back 
* to the basic principles on 
= which it stood when we were 
winning [national] elections. 
We always stood for economic 
growth and for positive 
change.” 

Critics of D.L.C. members 
accuse them of “me-tooism,” 
suggesting that they sidle up 
so close to the Republicans 
that their identity becomes 
blurred. Ann Lewis, national 
director of the liberal Ameri- 





ditional Democrats viewed the D.L.C. as 
a kind of separatist movement of crypto- 
Republicans. Yet now Kirk seems almost 
brotherly toward the D.L.C., talking 
about the “positive, constructive relation- 
ship” he has with its members. Kirk has 
acted on the D.L.C.’s diagnosis of some of 
the party’s problems: he has reduced the 
number of its special-interest caucuses 
and increased the proportion of elected 
Democrats who will be delegates at the 
1988 convention. Kirk is also on the rec- 
ord as saying that the Democrats cannot 
lasso the White House in 1988 without a 
Sunbelt candidate on the ticket. 

The D.L.C. has become a kind of tri- 
ple-A farm team supplying the Demo- 
cratic Party’s first string. Four of the five 
Democrats chosen by the Senate Demo- 
cratic leadership to reply to the Presi- 
dent’s State of the Union address were 
D.L.C. members (Robb, Gray, Missouri's 


cans for Democratic Action, 
sums up the D.L.C.’s bad no- 
tices. Instead of stimulating debate, she 
says, “they engage in a subtle form of party 
bashing. They go around to business- 
oriented audiences and say, ‘We're not 
Walter Mondale.’ It won't play ina Demo- 
cratic convention, and I have no reason to 
believe it will play before the electorate.” 

Of course, Mondale did not play be- 
fore the electorate either. As losers in four 
out of the past five presidential elections, | 
most Democrats know they must recast 
their appeal to voters. Current D.L.C. 
Chairman Gephardt echoes the opinion of 
many when he says, “If a party is seen as 
primarily a collection of special interests, 
it’s in deep trouble.” The D.L.C. members 
are not worried about alienating some of 
those interests. They know that if they 
want to capture the nation’s vital political 
center, they must risk some estrangement 
at the edges. —-By Richard Stengel. Reported 
by Laurence I. Barrett/Washington 
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American Notes 








Sampling His 
Own Medicine 


The witness testifying before 
New York Congressman Gary 
Ackerman’s Post Office and 
Civil Service subcommittee was 
about to take his oath when the 
chairman held up a small plas- 
tic jar. “A specimen is worth 
a thousand oaths,” Ackerman 
told a startled Rodney Smith, 
deputy executive director of the 
President’s Commission on Or- 
ganized Crime. The Congress- 
man asked Smith to go to the 
men’s room and produce a 
urine sample to be tested for ev- 
idence of drug use. 

Smith, supervisor of a con- 
troversial report recommend- 
ing “appropriate” drug test- 
ing of federal employees, an- 
grily denounced Ackerman’s 
request as a “cheap shot” and 
refused to cooperate. Said Ack- 
erman, who opposes manda- 
tory drug testing as an invasion 
of privacy: “I thank you for 
very eloquently proving the 
point that we set out to prove.” 





MILITARY 


Sorry, Wrong 
Numbers 


Using falsified “disinforma- 
tion” to mislead adversaries is 
a patented Soviet ruse. Last 
week there were suggestions 
that the Pentagon may be 
playing the same game. Avia- 
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Lakefront erosion topples a Michigan house 
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Wolper with a portrait of the lady 


tion Week magazine reported 
that for more than two years 
the Defense Department has 
deliberately misrepresented 
publicly available perfor- 
mance standards and other 
technical data on several key 
projects. Among them: high- 
speed microchips, low-visibili- 
ty Stealth aircraft technology, 
and perhaps the Strategic De- 
fense Initiative, or Star Wars, 
project. While the program's 
goal is to confuse Soviet weap- 
ons planners, the U.S. public 
and Congress are also being 
deceived. Four U.S. Senators 
have asked the Senate Select 
Committee on Intelligence to 
investigate. Defense Depart- 
ment Officials disclaim knowl- 
edge of any such program, and 
their denials could be sincere: 
one intelligence expert sug- 
gests that a rumor about dis- 
torted data could itself be a 
USS. disinformation technique. 


GREAT LAKES 


The Basin Is 
Overflowing 


In Milwaukee, a new joke is 
making the rounds: Q. Do you 
own any shore property? A. 
Not yet. Lakeside residents in 
the upper Midwest find the hu- 
mor somewhat strained. Last 
week Lakes Michigan and Hu- 
ron had risen to their highest 
level since 1887, nearly 3 ft. 
over their average March alti- 
tude of 578 ft. above sea level. 
Lake Superior, at more than a 
foot over its norm, is not far 








behind. Waterfront-property 
owners are battling flooded 
basements and beach erosion, 
and some face the prospect of 
losing their homes. Says Park 
Planner Bob Elmore of the In- 
diana Dunes National Lake- 
shore: “This is a cycle in the 
lake history that no one has 
been through before.” 

Water levels are rising be- 
cause of years of abnormal 
amounts of rain and snowfall, 
26% above normal in the lakes 
basin during 1985 alone. With 
damages totaling well above 
$15 million since last spring, 
lake dwellers are heading into 
the snowmelt and storm sea- 
son with growing dread. 


CELEBRATIONS 


ALottery for 
Miss Liberty 


Lady Liberty, meet Lady 
Luck. That was the thrust of 
last week’s announcement that 
attendance at most of the cere- 
monies surrounding the cen- 
tennial celebration of the Stat- 
ue of Liberty over the July 4 
weekend will be determined by 
a nationwide lottery. Separate 
drawings will be held for the 
125,000 tickets—some free— 
available for five events: Oper- 
ation Sail, a procession of tall 
ships up the Hudson River; a 
fireworks show; a Boston Pops 
concert; a sports celebration 
featuring stars like Olympic 
Champion Dorothy Hamill; 
and an entertainment spectac- 
ular with the likes of Frank 





Fort Lauderdale fences off its beaches 











Sinatra and Lionel Richie. The 
lottery was the idea of David 
Wolper, producer of Liberty 
Weekend and of the opening 
and closing ceremonies at the 
1984 Olympics. Order forms 
can be obtained for $1 by writ- 
ing Liberty, P.O. Box 2021, 
Murray Hill Station, New 

York, N.Y. 10156. | 





FLORIDA 


Fenced In 
And Dried Out 


To keep the 300,000-odd col- 
lege students who make the 
annual spring-break pilgrim- 
age to Fort Lauderdale from 
turning the event into the usual 
brawling bacchanal, authori- 
ties this year are trying to fence 
them in and dry them out. One 
new feature is a half-mile-long 
stretch of 444-ft.-high concrete 
and chain-link wall, which 
separates the beach crowds 
from heavily trafficked Route 
AIA. Another is a so-called 
open-container law, which 
separates seasonal hell raisers 
from their booze by banning 
drinking in the beach area. 
Police, freed by the wall 
from some of their previous 
crowd-control duties, have en- 
forced liquor laws by making 
more than 1,500 arrests in the 
beach area over the past four 
weeks, vs. 889 during all six 
weeks of the 1985 break. But 
merchants do not want Lau- 
derdale to get too quiet: last 
year the college crowd pumped 
$120 million into their tills. 

















Why you might consider replacing 
your stereo with a°2,000 Fisher 
compact disc audio system. 


If you enjoy music,a whole _ By perfectly matching the 

new world of technological — latest audio developments 

wizardry has evolved. And into an integrated system, 

it offers much more musical _ Fisher offers listening 

enjoyment than ever before. pleasure you've never experi- 
Fisher, the company enced before. 


that Introduced High «— 


fidelity, is at the fore- ———— 
front of this new audio 
technology revolution. 





Disc 
Probably the greatest 
development in sound in 
many years is the compact 
disc. Unlike conventional 
methods of reproducing 
sound, the disc player has 
a laser beam that “reads” 
musical information digi- 
tally encoded below the 











surface of the disc. Its dy- 
namic range and frequency 
response produce the most 
accurate reproduction of the 
original sound possible. 
There’s no hiss, no hum, no 
noise, and the digital disc 
will maintain its great 
sound quality for many 
thousands of performances. 
What you hear is sound 
virtually indistinguishable 
from a live performance. 
When you add to that so- 
phisticated Fisher features 
such as auto search, sample 
scanning, and a program- 
mable function so you hear 
only the songs you want, 
you can see and hear how 
the digital compact disc has 
changed the world of music 
as we know it. 


en 

To let you fully enjoy the 
remarkable performance of 
the digital disc, the Fisher 
system contains studio 
standard amplifiers that 
deliver 150 watts per chan- 
nel. This high-power stereo 
amplifier is important to 
capture the full dynamic 
range of the compact disc, 
from the low-level sound 
of a violin to the crashing 
sound of the bass drum. 


Finally, to hear the sound 
as it was recorded, you need 
Fisher’s famous 3-way bass 
reflex speakers (which we 
manufacture at our factory 
in Milroy, Pennsylvania). 
Massive 15-inch woofers 
deliver rich, reverberating 
bass, 5-inch ferro-fluid 
midrange drivers give accu- 
rate overall sound, while 








3-inch ferro-fluid tweeters 
rovide brilliant high 
equency response. And 

because Fisher’s speakers 


are magnetic field compen- 
sated, you can hook your 
Fisher audio system up to 
your current TV or a new 
Fisher stereo TV without 
causing picture distortion. 
What you’ve created, 

then, is your own great 
sounding audio-video 


system. 
Double 
Cassette Deck 
The Fisher double cassette 
deck lets you make high 
quay tapes from all the 
erent sources in the 


system, like AM/FM broad- 


casts, your favorite records 
—even other cassettes so 


you can make tapes for your 


car. It has synchronized 
one-touch, high-speed 
dubbing, auto-reverse and 

lential ay back. Dolby 
Be C virtually eliminate 
noise and hiss. 

Turntable 

This system’s fully pro- 
grammable linear-tracking 
turntable enables you to 
get more enjoyment out 
of your record collection. 
You can 
program 
the selec- 
tions you 





want to play in any order 
you want to play them. 
All the components of this 
Fisher audio system are 


custom engineered for 
richer, more rewarding 
musical experience. Like 
the graphic equalizer so 
you can custom-tailor sound 
to your environment. 
Anda Quartz PLL Digital 
Synthesized FM-Tuner 
that locks in preselected 
stations. And you can 
control the Fisher 

ACS 8690 

from a single 
master wire- 

less remote 
control. 

So even 
though you're 
enjoying music 
on your current 
stereo, there’s 
infinitely more 
musical enjoy- 
ment waiting for 
you in today’s technology 
from Fisher. That’s why 
it makes sense for you to 
think about a new Fisher 
Audio Component Stereo 
System. 
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THE PHILIPPINES 


Chasing 
Marcos’ 
Millions 


A troubling look at an 
ill-gotten fortune 


he documents arrived at the office 

of New York Democrat Stephen 

Solarz, chairman of the House Sub- 
committee on Asian and Pacific Affairs, 
in three bulging brown folders. Hours be- 
fore, at the State Department, an identical 
package had been delivered to Jovito Sa- 
longa, head of the official Philippine 
commission charged with recouping the 
scattered wealth of deposed President 
Ferdinand Marcos and his free-spending 
wife Imelda. In all, the 2,300 pages 
formed an intriguing if incomplete trea- 
sure map of the vast fortune that Marcos, 
his family and cronies command. The 
cache only confirmed much of what Sa- 
longa had already unearthed among the 
personal effects the Marcoses abandoned 
in Manila more than a month ago. But 
he was outraged nonetheless. “I am 
shocked,” he said. “I cannot imagine this 
kind of greed.” 

The papers released last week merely 
added to the mounting evidence of Mar- 
cos’ misdeeds, including apparent fraud, 
corporate kickbacks and attempted em- 
bezzlement of U.S. aid. The incriminating 
material, which Marcos brought with him 
to Hickam Air Force Base in Hawaii 
when he fled, became available after 
more than two weeks of legal wrangling 
among Solarz, Salonga and Marcos’ law- 
yers. The maneuvering gave the Philip- 
pine government a foretaste of what it will 
face in the months, and perhaps years, 
ahead as it tries to recover the former 
leader’s riches. The jockeying was also an 
early test of relations between President 
Reagan, who has personally pledged to 
treat Marcos with “dignity,” and Philip- 
| pine President Corazon Aquino, who has 
indicated she would consider it an act of 
bad faith for the White House to protect 
the wily former President. Last week 
Washington attempted to strike an artful 
balance between the competing interests. 
While the Justice Department intervened 








in federal court to help secure release of | 


the documents, the State Department was 
busy trying, unsuccessfully as it turned 
out, to negotiate a safe haven in Panama 
for Marcos, who was reportedly fearful of 
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being subpoenaed for congressional hear- 
ings or brought to trial in U.S. courts. 

The Marcos papers, carried from Ma- 
nila in six suitcases, hint at a worldwide 
network of almost unimaginable wealth. 
One balance sheet alone lists a total of 
$88.7 million in five banks in the US., 
Switzerland and the Cayman Islands. 
Imelda Marcos’ taste for opulent adorn- 
ment was also in evidence. A document 
dated November 1984 shows $411,746 in 
purchases of jewelry, including emeralds, 
rubies and one 519-carat sapphire. There 
were indications that the Marcoses may 
have sensed their impending ouster. 
Among the papers were $4 million in cer- 
tificates and bearer bonds, most of which 
were issued in the month before the cou- 
ple departed Manila. 

One of the most provocative discover- 


™ a oie 
Imelda draped in diamonds and rubies 
Free-spending ways and opulent tastes 















Evidence of past ostentation: gleaming bric-a-brac on display at Malacafiang Palace | 


ies was a one-page typewritten memo that 
appeared to be a ledger of 1980 contribu- 
tions made by a San Francisco-based or- 
ganization called the Mabuhay Corp. The 
firm was headed by Leonilo Malabed, a 
physician and longtime Marcos friend. 
The document, dated Feb. 15, 1982, lists 
$50,000 donations to G.O.P. Presidential 
Hopeful Ronald Reagan, Incumbent 
President Jimmy Carter and Democratic 
Senator Alan Cranston of California. The 
memo was not initialed or signed, and 
there was no evidence that these contribu- 
tions, which would have violated federal 
law, were ever received. All three men ve- 
hemently denied ever getting money from 
Marcos, although Cranston later discov- 
ered that Malabed and an associate had 
contributed $1,000 to his 1980 campaign. 

Though born a Filipino, Malabed is 
now an American citizen living in San 
Francisco and therefore could have con- 
tributed to U.S. political coffers without 
arousing suspicion. According to the doc- 
uments, the source of Mabuhay’s benefi- 
cence was Philippine military intelli- 
gence. On paper, only a fraction of the 
corporation’s funds went into U.S. cam- 
paign coffers. Most of the money bank- 
rolled travel for the Marcos family. In 
1981, for example, Imelda Marcos spent 
$800,000 on “official” visits to Iraq, Ke- 
nya, Mexico and the U.S.—all at the ex- 
pense of the military. Noted Congress- 
man Solarz: “Imelda used the Philippine 
intelligence budget as the equivalent of 
the American Express Gold Card.” 

The documents also point to millions 
of dollars in kickbacks to the Marcoses 
from U.S. and Japanese companies doing 
business in the Philippines. One note re- 
fers to “amounts received” from five Jap- 
anese companies totaling more than $1 
million. Others showed that Westing- 
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President Aquino, flanked by ministers, conduct 


house Electric Corp. paid $11.2 million 
from 1976 to 1982 to obtain a lucrative 
contract to build the first Philippine nu- 
clear power plant. The company last 
week reiterated that it had actually paid a 
grand total of $17 million over a ten-year 
period to Marcos Crony Herminio Disini, 
head of a now defunct construction con- 
glomerate, to help cement the deal. Wes- 
tinghouse insists the payments were legal 
and says it was unaware the money was 
destined for Marcos. The matter is being 
investigated by a grand jury in Pittsburgh 

In Manila, government auditors last 
week charged that Marcos diverted $6.25 
million in interest on U.S. foreign aid 
money for his personal use. Initially, J 
Roberto Abling, the former executive di- 
rector of the Economic Support Fund, a 
subsidiary of the U.S. Agency for Interna- 
tional Development, admitted that Mar- | 
cos may have pumped $1.75 million of | 
that amount into the last election. Other 
AID officials denied there were any irregu- 
larities, although they said Marcos did 
make an unsuccessful attempt in late 1985 
to siphon off foreign assistance. 

Malacafang Palace, the former presi- 
dential residence, continued to yield evi- 
dence of Marcos’ ostentatious ways. No 
fewer than 15 limousines, five standard 
Mercedes-Benz cars, a BMW, a Datsun 
and a Nissan still sit in the mansion’s ga- 
rage, as does the plush personal bus that 
Imelda used for political outings. Its ap- 
pointments include 14 armchairs, two 
beds, a kitchen and bath. Parked nearby 
is the hospital-on-wheels that accompa- 
nied Marcos on his campaign stops earlier 
this year, its dialysis machine and operat- 
ing table pointed reminders of the former 
President’s frail health. 

Documents found in the palace also 
led to the discovery of five previously un- 
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known guest cottages, paid for by the gov- 
ernment but used by Marcos’ relatives 
and friends, bringing the total of such 
buildings to 30. Another paper listed a 
$60,000 emerald necklace supposedly giv- 


| en by Imelda Marcos to First Lady Nancy 


Reagan. The White House denied that 
any such gift was received 

The hunt for Marcos’ fortune prom- 
ises to be long and complicated. “It’s a 
lawyer's dream,” says former State De- 
partment Counsel Davis Robinson. Sa- 
longa’s Good Government Commission 
has already decided on an initial strategy 
it intends to ask individual U.S. courts to 
freeze Marcos’ assets pending adjudica- 
tion of the claims in Philippine courts 
Then it will ask the U.S. to enforce the de- 
cisions of those courts. The legal argu- 
ment for hearing the cases in the Philip- 





Salonga, left, and Solarz on Capitol Hill 
“Tcan't imagine this kind of greed.” 


sa Cabinet meeting: a week of rising tensions with the military over Communist insurgents 

















pines is that the US. is forum non 
conveniens, literally an inconvenient 
place to try a matter involving so many 
Filipinos. The danger, of course, is that 
such a judicial process might be deemed 
unfair by the U.S. because Marcos would 
be unable to defend himself in a Philip- 
pine court. The resulting judgments there- 
fore might be rendered unenforceable 

That hurdle might be overcome by 
deposing Marcos in the safety of a foreign 
refuge. Even so, Marcos might try to 
maintain that he is President-in-exile and 
thus still the sovereign of a foreign coun- 
try, entitled to immunity from challenges 
in U.S. courts. The Aquino government’s 
strongest counterargument is probably 
that sovereign protection belongs to the 
State, not to the individual, and termi- 
nates when he leaves office. “He might 
have had immunity while President,” says 
Lori Damrosch, associate professor of In- 
ternational Law at Columbia Law School 
“That has come to an end.” 

The Salonga commission has already 





| succeeded in temporarily blocking the 


sale or transfer of five buildings Marcos 
allegedly owns in New York and Long Is- 
land and two homes linked to him in New 
Jersey. Last week Philippine government 
lawyers presented “smoking-gun” docu- | 
ments to the federal district court in New 
York that tied Marcos to four Manhattan 
properties worth an estimated $300 mil- 
lion, The papers, two handwritten decla- 
rations of trust dated April 4, 1982, and 
April 5, 1982, are signed by Joseph Bern- 
stein, a New York real estate mogul. In 
them Bernstein states that, with respect to 
the Lastura Corp., the offshore corpora- 
tion that owns the disputed properties, he 
is acting as a trustee for Marcos. In anoth- 
er development, the Aquino government 
went to court last week in Houston, claim- 
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ing that Marcos, his family and several as- 
sociates conspired to defraud the Philip- 
pines of some $500 million in order to buy 
property in five Texas counties. Request- 
ed damages: $2.5 billion. 

As the search for Marcos’ millions con- 
tinued, President Corazon Aquino presided 
over a three-hour Cabinet meeting that 
failed, once more, to resolve the question 
of whether her technically illegal regime 
would be declared revolutionary, a move 
that some Aquino advisers fear would 
give the new government a dangerously 
authoritarian cast. Later, Justice Minister 
Neptali Gonzales said that Aquino in- 
tends to avoid further discussion of the is- 
sue. Instead, early this week she is likely 
to form a provisional government and an- 
nounce plans for a new constitution, a 
return to a bicameral legislature, and lo- 
cal and parliamentary elections within 
one year. 

The move is certain to please Defense 
Minister Juan Ponce Enrile, who has 
been an outspoken critic of the revolu- 
tionary approach. But it does not answer 
other concerns of the military, which 

















doubts the wisdom of Aquino’s well-pub- 
licized scheme to declare a six-month 
cease-fire with the Communist insur- 
gents. Indeed, late last week Enrile set 
back Aquino’s plans when he ordered 
troops to hunt down the insurgents who 
killed a town mayor and 15 others in the 
northern province of Cagayan. Declared 
Enrile: “We cannot allow innocent civil- 
ians and our soldiers to be butchered.” 

The strains between Aquino and the 
military could grow as the results of Sa- 
longa’s Good Government investigation 
roll in. Privately, one pro-Aquino assem- 
blyman suggested that the commission 
exercise prudence and not recklessly dis- 
turb Enrile, who served Marcos for more 
than 20 years. If the Defense Minister 
finds himself entangled in some complex 
commission investigation, say some 
Aquino supporters, Enrile, who oversees 
the country’s 230,000-strong military, 
could easily do to Aquino what he did to 
Marcos: desert her government and move 
to establish his own. 

Aquino’s establishment of a seven- 
member human rights-committee last 
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week only heightened concern. Commit- 
tee Chairman Jose Diokno announced 
that the government would reopen an 
investigation into the assassination of 
Aquino’s husband Benigno, who was 
gunned down in August 1983 at Manila 
International Airport. When asked what 
would happen if the committee found evi- 
dence that former Marcos officials now 
allied with the Aquino government were 
involved in the murder, Diokno replied, 
“If they knew about it and did nothing, 
they are at least administratively guilty.” 
Marcos, for his part, spent another 
frustrating week at his Hickam Air Force 
Base residence trying to find a permanent 
home. The deposed ruler reportedly feels 
that the Reagan Administration has 
“thrown him to the wolves.” Last week he 
asked the State Department to help him 
find a more suitable haven. Spain, his first 
choice, rejected him for internal political 
reasons, Then, late in the week, Panama- 
nian President Eric Arturo Delvalle also 
refused to take the homeless leader, after 
his safe haven there seemed virtually guar- 
anteed. Delvalle apparently made the de- 
cision in response to critics who said the is- 
sue was a “banana peel” that could 
jeopardize the stability of Panama. The 
unexpected move leaves the Reagan Ad- 
ministration in an increasingly uncom- 
fortable position. Said one weary State De- 
partment official: “It looks like we’re stuck 
with him.” That may be premature. This 
week the U.S. will press ahead in its search 
for a home for the former President turned 
persona non grata. 





































Picking Fifth Avenue Clean 


: t was, after all, only a harmless little New York City shop- 
ping spree—the kind every woman fantasizes about now 
and then. There was a charming silver service for $43,000, a 
selection of antique jewelry for $234,000, and a diamond- 
and-ruby necklace from Van Cleef & Arpels on Fifth Ave- 
nue for $100,000. That was just a sampling of one day’s 
purchases. According to handwritten records of 
disbursements signed by her personal sec- 
retary and made public last week, 
First Lady Imelda Marcos spent 
almost $4.5 million in New York 
City from May to July of 1983. 
Her purchases were nothing if 
not varied. In a single day, the former 
First Lady dropped $10,340 on sheets 
at Pratesi, an Italian linen store on Mad- 
ison Avenue. During the same extrava- 
gant New York spending frenzy, she paid 
$3.5 million for an item cryptically de- 
scribed as a “Michelangelo painting.” 
Imelda’s love of the good life was apparently passed on to 
her two daughters, Imee Manotoc, 30, and Irene Araneta, 
25. Among the documents disclosed last week was a letter 
written on stationery from the Milan Hilton and addressed 
to Imee from an unidentified person named Baby. It reads: 
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“LT am sending you a suitcase full of goodies thru Manila. I 
hope you find time to wear all the clothes ... So far, I’ve 
spent U.S. $3,717 out of the $5,000 set aside for clothes.” An 
accounting of items inside the luggage shows a $142 Valen- 
tino jogging outfit and a $270 raw-silk jacket by Armani. The 
“goodies,” which arrived in Manila in two shipments, cost a 
total of $4,874. 

Perhaps the grandest example of the Marcoses’ proclivity 
for excess was Irene’s 1983 wedding, held in Sarrat in north- 
ern Luzon, her father’s birthplace. Estimated cost: $10.3 mil- 
lion. Under Imelda’s watchful 
eye, 3,500 workers were drafted 
to renovate the town’s 204-year- 
old Santa Monica church for the 
nuptials. Two days before the 
wedding, President Marcos dedi- 
cated a spanking-new $10.5 mil- 
lion government-owned resort 
hotel, where many of the 5,000 
guests stayed. He also inaugurat- 
ed a newly expanded airport, its 
runway lengthened toaccommo- 
date the jets chartered to bring 
foreign revelers. Many of the 
flowers used to adorn the church 
were flown in fresh from Hawaii, 
where the Marcoses now live in 
exile. 


Expenses, 
bills and balances 
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FRANCE 


A Marriage of Convenience 





J acques Chirac was all smiles last week 
as he addressed a nationwide television 
audience from the reception chamber of 
Paris’ grandiose, 19th century city hall. 
As mayor of Paris and the outspoken 
leader of the conservative Rally for the 
Republic party, Chirac only hours before 
had been named Premier by Socialist 
President Frangois Mitterrand. For the 
first time in the 28-year his- 
tory of the Fifth Republic, 
the nation’s President was 
| forced to preside over a gov- 
ernment formed by a politi- 
cal rival and ideological foe. 
“The French must under- 
stand,’ Chirac declared, 
“that the moment has come 
to put an end to divisions 
and to rally together in a 
spirit of mutual tolerance for 
the renewal of our country.” 
Moments after he spoke, 

a bomb exploded in a 
crowded shopping arcade on 
the Champs Elysées in the 
center of Paris, apparently 
the work of Arab terrorists. 
Two people were killed and 
28 others were wounded in 
the blast, which virtually 
guaranteed that the first task 





Arriving at the Elysée before being asked to form a new gov 


Mitterrand names Chirac and launches an era of power sharing 


ations. Thirteen of the ministerial appoint- 
ments were filled by Chirac associates, and 
nine went to representatives of Giscard’s 
U.D.F, the second-largest conservative 
faction. As the new Cabinet took office, 
outgoing Premier Laurent Fabius formally 
submitted his government's resignation 
and used the occasion for a touch of politi- 
cal prophecy. Said he: “We will be back.” 








facing Chirac will be the 
fight against terrorism. At 
week's end a rash of bomb hoaxes swept 
Paris, causing thousands of people to be 
evacuated from buildings and a train 
while police searched for explosives. 

The latest tragedy marked an inauspi- 
cious beginning to the country’s historic 
experiment in what the French call co- 
habitation. This refers to the power shar- 
ing that will now ensue between Mitter- 
rand and France’s resurgent 
conservatives, led by Chi- 
rac’s neo-Gaullist R.PR. 
and former President Valéry 
Giscard d’Estaing’s Union 
for French Democracy. At 
the outset, some observers 
feared that the odd coupling, 
a direct result of the March 
16 parliamentary elections 
that gave the conservative 
coalition a narrow parlia- 
mentary majority, would 
produce only paralysis and 
instability. To others, it 
promised to usher in a new 
age of pragmatism, coopera- 
tion and maturity in French 
politics. 

The first fruits of the 
union came last week as Mit- 
terrand approved Chirac’s . 
selection of a new Cabinet af- ~~ 777 >s 
ter 48 hours of intense negoti- 











Fabius: “We'll be back” 


Despite having to step down from 
power, Mitterrand’s men were clearly 
among the victors in last month’s elec- 
tions. Hoping to win 30% of the vote, the 
Socialists ended up with 31%, a showing 
that easily preserved their status as 
France’s largest parliamentary party. 
With 206 seats in the 577-seat National 
Assembly, the Socialists will be a consid- 
erable opposition force. The 
= two major conservative 

groups and their allies won 
291 seats, a hairline two- 
/ote majority. The ultraright 
s National Front attracted 
= 9.7% of the vote, giving the 
party of former Paratrooper 
Jean-Marie Le Pen parlia- 
mentary representation for 
the first time, with 35 seats. 
The biggest loser: France’s 
Communist Party, which 
slumped from 20% of the 
vote in 1979 to 9.8% and ap- 
pears to be in an irreversible 
decline 

Mitterrand, who person- 
ally directed the Socialist 
campaign, set down the 
guidelines for power sharing 
24 hours after the ballots 
were counted. Impassive as 
ever, the President stepped 








ernment 
Headed for paralysis and instability, or pragmatism and maturity? 





| cess to reject several Chirac choices. 


| and Privatization. Balladur will direct ef- 
| forts to deregulate the economy and to sell 


before TV cameras in the Elysée Palace to 
deliver a blunt assessment of the election 
outcome. With two years left to serve, 
Mitterrand quickly dispelled fears that he 
would try to use his powers to obstruct the 
new conservative majority. Said he: “This 
majority is numerically weak, but it exists. 
It is thus from its ranks that I will sum- 
mon the person I will have chosen to form 
the new government.” Leaning majesti- 
cally forward, Mitterrand added, “As for 
me, I will strive both at home and abroad 
to defend our liberties, our independence, 
our commitment to Europe and our rank 
in the world.” He thus laid claim to the 
overall conduct of defense 
and foreign affairs. 

Chirac lost no time set- 
ting the final stage of his 
campaign for the premier- 
ship in motion. In a series of 
lengthy sessions in his gold- 
leaf-encrusted city hall of- 
fice, he met with leading fig- 
ures in the conservative 
coalition in an effort to close 
ranks and make sure that no 
one else came forward to 
claim the premiership. He 
need not have worried. All 
but compelled to pick the 
leader of the major partner 
in the coalition, Mitterrand 
quickly settled on the Paris 
mayor. 

Late Tuesday afternoon 
Chirac was summoned to 
the Elysée Palace to receive 
the news of his selection. Ar- 
riving in a silver, chauf- 
feured Renault 25 limousine, he strode 
into the 18th century building and con- 
ferred alone with Mitterrand for two 
hours and 17 minutes in the President's 
brocaded, Louis XVI-style study. Aides 
said that the two men, who barely know 
each other, maintained a tone of utmost 
courtesy throughout the session. Together 
they hammered out an agreement on 
what one Chirac aide called “a blueprint 
of what they wanted their working meth- 
ods to be, and of their respective domains 
of responsibility.” 

Chirac and his advisers worked 
through the night and all day Wednesday 
before settling on a new Cabinet accept- | 
able to Mitterrand. Much of the commu- 
nication with the Elysée was indirect. A 
favored channel: regular phone calls be- 
tween top aides. Mitterrand used the pro- 
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Among them was U.D.F. Leader Jean 
Lecanuet, 66, whom Mitterrand vetoed as 
Foreign Minister because of his recent 
criticism of the President and his past en- 
thusiasm for military ties to the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. The key 
appointments: 

>» Edouard Balladur, 56, a close Chirac 
adviser, was named to the expanded posi- 
tion of Minister for Economy, Finance 
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currently nationalized companies to pri- 
vate interests. 

> Jean-Bernard Raimond, 60, a respected 
career diplomat who has been serving as 
French Ambassador to Moscow, received 
the Foreign Affairs portfolio. 

> André Giraud, 60, who made his mark 
as a strong advocate of government-sup- 
ported nuclear-energy programs and has 
favored French participation in plans for 
the US. Strategic Defense Initiative, will 
head the Defense Ministry. 

Chirac stressed last week that he in- 
tends to move quickly to put into effect 
major aspects of a new conservative pro- 
gram. Aides spoke excitedly of a “100 
days’ flurry of activity. By midsummer 
Chirac hopes to scrap the proportional- 
voting system that benefited the Socialists 
in the last election and return to the tradi- 
tional majority method of apportioning 
seats. He plans to lift all remaining price 
and exchange controls and seek a time- 
table for denationalizing industry. Mitter- 
rand could have little choice but to go 
along. “As best one can guess,” says a top 
Socialist official, “the President will pub- 
licly declare that he personally believes 
denationalization to be contrary to the na- 
tional interest, and then will step aside for 
the democratic process.” 

As he presses ahead, Chirac intends 
to keep the right-wing National Front out 
of his majority coalition. The extremist 
followers of Le Pen blame much of 
France’s crime and 10% unemployment 
on foreign workers and advocate immi- 
gration controls and deportation as 
remedies. While the party’s appeal to 
many is implicitly racist, it nonethe- 
less claims a broad-based constituency 
that includes farmers, factory workers 
and small businessmen. By contrast, sup- 
port for the French Communist Party is 
rapidly dwindling. In the Seine-St. Denis 
district of Paris, the city’s famed “Red 
belt,” which gave the Communists a 29% 
vote in 1981, the party stumbled to a 
14.5% showing in the election. Wrote a 
commentator in the independent leftist 
daily Libération: “The party can no long- 
er be considered a national party.” 

The President and his new Premier 
are well aware that continued partisan 
wrangling might not only hinder their 
work but alienate voters and damage each 
man’s standing. Both therefore have a 
strong interest in making power sharing 
succeed. Says Bernard Rideau, an author 
and political consultant: “What has hap- 
pened is actually a giant step in our coun- 
try’s political maturity. Power sharing 
may prove that the two opposed sides can 
in fact reach an understanding, that they 
both live in the same country. Other na- 
tions know how to lead their lives that 
way. Until now, we did not know how to 
do it.” It remains to be seen, of course, 
whether the traditionally feuding parties 
will emerge from their honeymoon as ef- 
fective partners. — By John Greenwald. 
Reported by Jordan Bonfante and Adam 
Zagorin/Paris 
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The Irrepressible Bulldozer 


A“ he was assured of an easy victory for his own National Assembly 
seat. no French politician campaigned harder during the recent parliamenta- 
ry elections than Jacques Chirac. Hurling himself into the fray, Chirac traveled 
nearly 200,000 miles, visited some 170 districts and made 150 public appear- 
ances. For Chirac, who will return to the offices in the elegant Hotel de Matignon 
where he served between 1974 and 1976 as Premier under then President Valery 
Giscard d’Estaing, all the hard work was a natural extension of the drive that has 
made him one of France’s most formidable political figures. 

Like Giscard, Chirac began his ascent in the early '60s as an aide to the late 
President Georges Pompidou, who was so impressed by Chirac’s seemingly inde- 
fatigable capacity for work that he called him “my bulldozer.” After Pompidou’s 
death in 1974, Chirac backed Giscard’s candidacy for President. A grateful Gis- 
card rewarded him with the premiership. Believing that he was not allowed 
enough leeway to carry out his economic policies, Chirac resigned in August 1976 
and formed his own party, Rally for the Republic. The following year he was 
elected mayor of Paris. An able and efficient administrator who regularly puts in 
15-hour days, Chirac was overwhelmingly re-elected in 1983. 

The only child of a wealthy businessman, Chirac was born in 1932 in Paris 
and attended the city’s top public schools. “Too talkative, too distracted, too ex- 
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Enjoying a brief respite from the political fray at the family farm in Corréze 


citable to succeed,” predicted one school report card. Nonetheless Chirac’s 
grades earned him entrance to the elite Institut d'Etudes Politiques, and he fin- 
ished third in his class. 

After graduation he traveled to the U.S., where he spent a summer at Har- 
vard University studying international affairs, working as a waiter at the local 
Howard Johnson’s and romantically pursuing a South Carolina debutante— 
without success. When the term ended, Chirac took a job as a chauffeur for the 
widow of a Texas oilman. Returning home in 1953, he married Bernadette de 
Courcel, a classmate at the institute who was from a wealthy and aristocratic 
family. They had two daughters, Laurence, now 28, and Claude, 23. After fight- 
ing in the French Foreign Legion during the Algerian war of independence, 
Chirac enrolled at the prestigious Ecole Nationale d’ Administration. 

Chirac had joined the Gaullist party when he was only 14, and after leaving 
the Ecole Nationale he rose rapidly through the party ranks, achieving the posi- 
tion of Minister of Agriculture and Rural Development under Pompidou. 
“Chirac was like fireworks,” remembers one co-worker. “He took off from all 
sides—his arms, his legs, his ideas.” 

Chirac still summers at his family’s farm in Corréze, a picturesque but poor 
district in south-central France. It was there that he developed the easygoing rap- 
port with the common people that allowed him to run for and win his first elected 
position, a district assembly seat, in 1967. Even today, the tall, slim Chirac is fam- 
ous in the district for his prodigious memory for the names and family histories of 
his constituents—and for his gargantuan appetite. 

In political circles, Chirac is better known for his combative nature and his 
fierce ambition to become President. The new Premier's advisers softened his im- 
age during the recent campaign by dressing him in muted tweeds and exchang- 
ing his severe black-framed eyeglasses for lighter tortoiseshells. Still, the real 
Chirac may prove irrepressible. Says Charles Pasqua, the new Interior Minister: 
“Chirac is a fighter, given to committing himself all the way.” 
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Army riot police on patrol last week in Port-au-Prince as protests and disturbances spread 


HAITI 
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An Inheritance of Anger 





Baby Doc’s successors reshuffle the leadership 


ust six weeks after President-for-Life 

Jean-Claude (“Baby Doc”) Duvalier 
fied to France, Haitians were again in 
revolt against their government. Many 
were indignant at the failure of the 
five-member ruling National Council of 
Government to begin addressing the im- 
poverished country’s problems. That re- 
sentment boiled over when an irate army 
captain ordered his men to beat a bus 
driver after a routine traffic incident, 
sparking strikes last week that left the 
country’s public transportion completely 
paralyzed. In response, troops opened fire 
on demonstrators, killing at least four 
people. Mobs blocked off routes leading 
to the capital of Port-au-Prince and erect- 
ed barricades of burning garbage and 
tires. The government quickly imposed a 
curfew and canceled all commercial air- 
line flights. 

As the labor disputes and riots 
spread, the National Council, which took 
power after Duvalier fled last Feb. 7, was 
forced to recognize that it had failed to 
win popular support. The credibility of 
the joint military-civilian junta was shat- 
tered on Thursday by the resignation of 
Justice Minister Gérard Gourgue, an 
anti-Duvalierist and the only member of 
the junta trusted by the public. 

Next day the Haitian military, 
which had tried to keep a low profile, 
began cracking down in the capital. Lieut. 
General Henri Namphy, the council 
president and commander of the armed 
forces who succeeded Duvalier, an- 
nounced that two more council members, 
Colonel Max Valles and Alix Cineas, 
and the government’s military adviser, 
Colonel Prosper Avris, had stepped down. 
All three men were closely associated 
with the Duvalier dictatorship, and 
their appointment had stirred consider- 
able bitterness. 





The armed forces, said Namphy, had 
named him, along with Colonel Williams 
Regala and Jacques Frangois, a lawyer 
who had been the acting Foreign Minis- 
ter, to form a new three-member ruling 
council. Said Namphy: “The lack of un- 
derstanding of some, together with the 
blind ambition of others, has hampered 
the accomplishments that the council 
had started.” 

Many Haitians contended, however, 
that the disbanded junta had delivered 
nothing but promises. The government 
has yet to suggest a plan to create new 
jobs or to improve living conditions in the 
country. The task of feeding, housing and 
educating millions of malnourished and 
underprivileged Haitians has been left in 
large part to the Roman Catholic Church. 
Moreover, no date for the democratic 
elections promised by Namphy has been 
set. The U.S., which helped persuade Du- 
valier to leave Haiti, made available $26 
million in economic aid that it had previ- 
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Bishop Gayot announcing literacy campaign 
The junta delivered nothing but promises. 





=! model revolution.” 


| Soleil has counseled Haitians to be pa- 





ously withheld from Duvalier, but Wash- 
ington has exerted little pressure on the 
new government. 

Disgusted by official inertia and de- 
termined to see everyone associated with 
Duvalier brought to justice, Haitians took 
matters into their own hands. Hundreds 
of students joined together to march on 
the National Palace late last week. Even 
after the new government was an- 
nounced, angry crowds confronted mili- 
tary patrols. One sergeant was reportedly 
dragged from his automobile on Friday 
and killed. Said Gesner Armand, director 
of an art museum in the Haitian capital: 
“The people made the revolution. Now | 
they have immediate needs that this 
government can’t satisfy. They want 
work, and the government has no jobs to 
give them.” 

Most of the blame for Haiti’s econom- 
ic straits can be placed directly on Duva- 
lier. Finance Minister Marcel Léger dis- 
closed earlier this month that the ex- 
President-for-Life had skimmed off $1 
from the price of every sack of flour that 
was milled in Haiti. Annual average pro- 
duction amounted to 2.5 million sacks. 
The Duvalier family had also demanded a 
50¢ “tithe” on every sack of cement that 
was sold. Managers of state monopolies in 
the sugar and cooking-oil industries have 
admitted to kicking back money over the 
years, resulting in higher prices for sta- 
ple commodities in the Western Hemi- 
sphere’s poorest country. 

The government of the neighboring 
Dominican Republic paid the President 
$2 million a year to provide Haitian 
laborers for the annual sugarcane har- 
vest. The first post-Duvalier government 
vowed to confiscate the dictator's fortune, 
but did nothing. It also promised to return 
the $2 million kickback received this year 
to Santo Domingo. 

The Catholic Church was busy con- 
centrating its efforts on improving the lot 
of Haitians, 85% of whom are illiterate. 
Addressing 30,000 listeners at a Mass on 
March 7, Monsignor Frangois Gayot, the 
head of the Haitian Bishops’ Conference, 
announced a crash literacy program. De- 
clared Gayot: “If these people could read 
and write, they could make everyone on 
earth share in the way they made this 


If the Namphy government decides 
to hold elections, there will be no dearth 
of potential leaders. Ex-President Dan- 
iel Fignolé has returned to Haiti, after 
living for almost 29 years in New York 
City, as have leaders of the hitherto | 
outlawed Communist and Socialist par- 
ties. Colonel Octave Cayard, who in 
1970 led a failed coast guard mutiny 
against the Duvaliers, also arrived earli- 
er this month. The church-run Radio 


tient. One of its oft-aired Creole adages: 
“Being in a hurry doesn’t make the 
day break.” That may be true, but 
the Haitian people are not likely to 
wait much longer for meaningful signs 
of change. —By John Moody. 
Reported by Bernard Diederich/Port-au-Prince 
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Israeli victim of Cairo shooting 


Paying the 
Price of Peace 


It was over in seconds. As four 
Israeli embassy employees 
drove out of the International 
Trade Fair in Cairo, a sedan 
pulled alongside. A masked 
gunman leaned out the win- 
dow and raked the Israelis’ car 
with automatic-weapons fire, 
leaving one woman dead and 
three others wounded in the 
blood-spattered vehicle. With- 
in half an hour, a shadowy 
group named Egypt’s Revolu- 
tion took responsibility, saying 
it had sent Israeli intelligence 
agents “to hell.” 

The bloody assault came as 
an Israeli delegation was in 
Cairo to discuss the disputed 
Taba area of the Sinai. Foreign 
Minister Yitzhak Shamir 
promptly demanded that 
Egypt improve security for Is- 
raeli citizens, though most Is- 
raeli officials tried to minimize 
the impact of the shooting on 
already strained relations be- 
tween the countries. “This is 
the price of peace,” said one Is- 
raeli diplomat, “and it’s better 
than the price of war.” 


Keeping Their 
Equidistance 


While relations between China 
and the Soviet Union have 
shown signs of a thaw in the 
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Still the most-favored superpower? 


past year, the U.S. still consid- 
ers itself the first among super- 
powers in Peking. That as- 
sumption got a jolt last week 
when an article in the Chinese 
journal Red Flag attacked US. 
foreign policy and declared 
that China may embark on a 
policy of maintaining an 
“equal distance” from the two 
superpowers. 

In the past, the Chinese 
have rejected the notion of 
“equidistance,” thereby imply- 
ing that they intended to have 
warmer relations with the U.S. 
The Red Flag article, how- 
ever, was reprinted last week 
in the English-language China 
Daily, widely regarded as one 
of Chinese Leader Deng Xiao- 
ping’s main conduits for send- 
ing messages to Western pow- 
ers. “Anyone reading that 
article would think that the 
US. is an equal threat to them 
and to world peace,” said one 
dismayed Western diplomat. 
Whatever the reasons, Peking 
seemed to be putting the U.S. 
on notice that its most-fa- 
vored-superpower status can- 
not be taken for granted. 


INDIA 


Storming the 
Barricades 


Unrest in the Indian state of 
Punjab took a dramatic turn 
last week. Thousands of mili- 
tant Sikhs overwhelmed police 
barricades and tried to storm 
the state legislature in the city 
of Chandigarh. Paramilitary 





police drove the rioters off with 
tear gas and gunfire, killing 
two and injuring 31. 

The militants demanded 
the release of all Sikhs impris- 
oned after the Indian army’s 
assault on the Golden Temple 
in Amritsar in June 1984, and 
reinstatement of dismissed 
Sikh soldiers. In the past two 
weeks, at least 34 people, Hin- 
dus and Sikhs, have been slain 
in Punjab as a result of Sikh 
terrorist violence. 


BRITAIN 


Unlikely Venue, 
Barbaric Acts 


Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher has denounced it as a 
“uniquely barbaric act.” Lord 
Chief Justice Lord Lane says 
the trend is an “incredible per- 
version.” Indeed, many Brit- 
ons, who have long regarded 
their country as a citadel of or- 
der and civility, were shocked 
at the findings of a recent gov- 
ernment report showing that 
in 1985 the incidence of rape 
increased by 29% in England 
and Wales. Worse, it climbed 
by 56% in the City of London. 
One cynical police official 
called rape Britain’s “biggest 
growth industry.” 

London Police Commis- 
sioner Sir Kenneth Newman 
responded by seeking an addi- 
tional 3,000 officers. A row on 
the subject has even erupted in 
the House of Commons, where 
Tory Backbencher Winston 
Churchill wants to ban vio- 








lence and sex on television. 
Says Dr. Gillian Mezey, who 
has studied rape in London's 
riot-torn Brixton neighbor- 
hood: “In places like Brixton, 
where there are no jobs and 
terrible housing, women are 
just easy targets of aggression.” 


GREAT ESCAPES 


Master Crook 
Pulls Fast One 


“It will be one of those lazy 
tropical afternoons when in- 
terest in the case has waned, 
and the flies buzz and the 
guards doze in the heat, that 
Charles Sobhraj will make his 
move.” That prediction, made 
in 1979 in a best-selling book, 
The Life and Crimes of Charles 
Sobhraj, became reality last 
week. During an impromptu 
“birthday party” with his jail- 
ers at the Tihar Central Jail in 
New Delhi, Sobhraj plied sev- 
en Officials and guards with 
drugged sweets, tied them up, 
then sped away in a waiting 
car with six fellow inmates. 
Sobhraj, 42, is known 
across two continents as a con 
man, escape artist and master 
criminal. He had been in jail 
since 1976 on a murder convic- 
tion. Though cleared of that 
charge in 1983, he was being 
held for possible extradition to 
Thailand to face a death sen- 
tence for allegedly drugging, 
robbing and killing several 
Western tourists. By week's 
end Indian police had uncov- 
ered no trace of the wily crook. 
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Mounting Doubts About Debts 








hanks to the free-spending Ameri- 

can consumer, the current eco- 

nomic expansion has survived to 
the relatively ripe old age of three years. 
Many households have spent all their in- 
come, and then some. Americans have 
confidently, even feverishly, borrowed 
money in record amounts to buy every- 
thing from compact disk players to coun- 
try houses. The level of home mortgage 
debt has increased by 37% since Decem- 
ber 1982, to $1.5 trillion. At the same 
time, the total of installment debt, which 
includes credit-card purchases, depart- 
ment-store credit and the like, has surged 
by 67%, to $548.7 billion. 

But the tide may be turning. Consum- 
ers seem to be developing a healthy con- 
cern about the debts they have amassed, 
and are at last restraining their spending. 
The Department of Commerce last week 
reported that the economy grew at an 
anemic .7% rate during the final quarter 
of last year, a marked decline from the 
Government's earlier estimate of 1.3%. 
For the year, the economy expanded at 
a respectable but far from robust rate 
of 2.2%. 

Many experts are alarmed about the 
high level of consumer debt. Warns Gil- 
bert Heebner, chief economist for Phila- 
delphia-based CoreStates Financial, a 
bank holding company: “Debt problems 
have the potential to retard economic 
growth and, at worst, lead to another re- 
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cession.” And if a slump comes, many 
debt-laden families could sink into insol- 
vency. Says Henry Kaufman, chief econo- 
mist for Wall Street’s Salomon Brothers: 
“American households as a whole have 
never been more exposed to a downturn.” 

Average household debt now amounts 
to 19% of annual disposable income, an 
all-time high. The outstanding credit bal- 
ances on the 97 million MasterCards have 
ballooned from $11 billion to $28 billion 
since 1983. David Caplovitz, a sociologist 
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After a three-year credit binge, consumers may have to rein in spending 


at the City University of New York and 
author of Consumers in Trouble, estimates 
that between 20 million and 25 million 
households are financially overextended 
or “entangled” in debt. Says he: “Within 
the span of one or two generations, Amer- 
ica has been transformed from a cash so- 
ciety to a credit society. People are in over 
their heads, and it is ruining their lives.” 

Some experts, though, argue that the 
level of consumer debt is not a major dan- 
ger to the economy. Gary Wenglowski, 
chief economist for Goldman Sachs, a 
New York investment firm, notes that de- 
linquency rates on consumer loans have 
not been rising dramatically. Says he: 
“This suggests that consumers are not 
having any problem servicing their grow- 
ing debt.” 

Despite the credit splurge, the total net 
worth of American households is on the 
rise. Economists estimate that it grew by 
$360 billion in the final quarter of last year; 
it is expected to increase by an additional 
$200 billion during the first three months 
of this year. Main reason: the red-hot stock 
market. Since September, the Dow Jones 
industrial average has jumped 39%. The 
rally creates what economists have 
dubbed the wealth effect. Many people are 
richer, at least on paper, and so they feel 
ready to spend. Last week, though, the 
market retreated. After rising 16.29 points 
on Thursday, to hit a record peak of 
1804.24, the Dow fell nearly 36 points 
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on Friday, closing the week at 1768.55. 

Though the market's prolonged rise 
has fattened pocketbooks, the new wealth 
is not evenly distributed. No precise studies 
have been done on the subject, but econo- 
mists are convinced that stockholders 
whose investments have greatly risen in 
value are not the same people who face 
stacks of unpaid bills. The booming stock 
. market, in short, is not enriching the vast 
majority of the households that are deeply 
in debt. 

Indeed, many consumers are more 
strapped than ever. Paul, a Chicago bank 
employee, makes $34,000 a year, but his 
wallet is more often bulging with his 15 
credit cards than with cash. He has piled 
up $10,000 in credit-card balances and 
consumer loans, and five months ago, he 
obtained a $128,000 mortgage to buy a 
town house in Chicago's tony Lincoln 

Park. His monthly payment: $900. Says 
Paul: “I'm really living beyond my means, 
and it’s all coming to a grinding halt. 





Counselor Gatling gives financial advice 





| I'm making barely enough to get by.” 

Borrowers often imagine that in- 
flation will bail them out of their obliga- 
tions. That was a reasonable expectation 
throughout most of the 1970s, when debt- 
ors could rely on persistently rising prices 
to reduce the real value of their liabilities. 
These days, though, as inflation is run- 
ning at a modest 3.5% annual pace, such 
hopes have been dashed. 


Debtors often complain that their fall | 


into the credit trap was facilitated by 
overly aggressive banks and credit-card 
companies. Says Paul Black, director of 
research for a national publication, whose 
debts compelled him to declare personal 
bankruptcy three years ago: “Banks were 
literally forcing their credit on me by 


mail.”” Luther Gatling, president of New | 


York-based Budget and Credit Counsel- 
ing Services, concurs. Says he: “Half 
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the blame for the debtors 
we help should go to the 
lending institutions.” Some 
banks do not seem to 
care how many cards a po- 
tential customer already 
has. Cardholders now car- 
ry an average of seven 
cards, according to the Nil- 
son Report, an industry 
newsletter. 

The motivation behind 
the bankers’ credit-card 
push is no mystery: the 
business provides hand- 
some profits, mostly as a 
result of the hefty 18% to 
22% interest charges com- 
monly levied on card- 
holders’ outstanding bal- 
ances. Those rates have 
remained largely un- 
changed, even as charges 
on other consumer loans have been re- 
cently pared. At New York City’s Manu- 
facturers Hanover Trust, for example, in- 
terest rates on some fixed-rate home 
improvement loans were last week re- 
duced from 14.5% to 13.5%. At Bank of 
America, rates on home equity loans of 
between $15,000 and $24,000 were cut 
this month from 12.75% to 12%. As a re- 
sult of such declines, most banks are now 
making more money on their credit cards 
than on other consumer loans. 

Some Congressmen, though, would 
like to curb the credit-card industry. Two 
bills have been introduced in the Senate to 
set a cap on the amount of interest that can 
be charged to credit-card users. Under cur- 
rent law, cards are regulated by the legisla- 
ture of the state in which they were issued 
or in which the cardholder resides, Con- 
gress may also require that companies dis- 
close more information when they solicit 
new customers. Under the provision of one 
bill, offers would have to state clearly the 
card’s interest rate, annual fee and any po- 
tential penalties for late payment. 

Moreover, the tax-reform plans that 
Congress is considering would put 
limits on the amount of interest that peo- 
ple can deduct on their 
income-tax returns. At 
present, the tax system cer- 
tainly eases the accumula- 
tion of debt by allowing 
taxpayers to subtract all 
interest from their income. 
Says Black: “I got into debt 
partly because the interest 
payments were the only 
tax deduction I had, I felt 
that if I saved money, I'd 
be losing money.” 

More and more debt- 
ors are deciding that the 
only way out of their bind 
is to declare personal 
bankruptcy. A law that be- 
came effective in October 
1979 made the process 
much less onerous than 
before. No longer, for ex- 
ample, do borrowers have 
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to give up their homes and 
cars to gain protection 
from creditors. As a re- 
sult of the new rules, the 
number of bankruptcies 
jumped from 179,112 in 
1978 to 523,825 in 1981. 
While the filings predict- 
ably declined after the eco- 
nomic recovery got under 
way in 1983, they have re- 
cently been on the rise 
again. Last year the num- 
ber of personal-bankrupt- 
cy filings increased about 
20%, to 341,189. 

A growing number of 
beleaguered borrowers, 
though, are trying to dig 
themselves out of debt 
without taking the extreme 
step of filing for bankrupt- 
cy. For that reason, busi- 
ness is brisk for credit counselors. The 240 
offices of Consumer Credit Counseling 
Services, a national nonprofit organiza- 
tion, last year advised 127,000 families 
Clients now must wait for up to eight 
weeks before they can meet with a coun- 
selor; a year ago, they would have re- 
ceived assistance in less than ten days. 

Most credit-counseling services offer 
extensive financial advice. Says G. Ben- 
nett Perry, associate director of Credit 
Counselors Corp., a Fort Lauderdale— 
based firm: “We go over the entire budget, 
from rent to haircuts.” Debtors are advised 
to keep a written record of all their expen- 
ditures and to refrain, under any circum- 
stances, from borrowing more money 

For truly compulsive debtors, there 
is Debtors Anonymous, a ten-year-old 
national group. Modeled after Alcohol- 
ics Anonymous, it encourages debtors to 
admit that they have been unable to ex- 
ercise any control over their impulse to 
spend money. One first piece of advice 
offered by both credit counselors and 
D.A.: cut up all credit cards and pay 
only cash. Reformed Debtor Barbara 
Aissen, a 49-year-old nurse at Miami 
Children’s Hospital, recalls her own re- 
action upon hearing this 
suggestion. Says she: “I 
didn’t have to think about 
it twice. I said, ‘Where's 
the scissors? I'll slice 
these cards in half right 
now.’ ” | 

Though most Ameri- 
cans need not destroy 
their credit cards, more 
and more people are con- 
cerned enough about their 
debt levels to rein in their 
spending a bit and borrow 
money more judiciously. 
They are starting to realize 
that credit, like other in- 
toxicating substances, is 
best used in moderation 

—By Barbara Rudolph. 
Reported by Barbara Kraft/ 
Los Angeles and Frederick 
Ungeheuer/New York | 
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The chief and Vice Chairman Martin: opponents in a critical battle over interest-rate policy 


The Money Czar Survives a Coup _ 








aul Volcker, 6 ft. 7 in., has a reputation 

for towering over his adversaries, even 
tough ones like inflation and political pres- 
sure. Last week the Federal Reserve Board 
chairman came out on top again, this time 
in a policy struggle with his colleagues on 
the board. Early in the week it was re- 
vealed that the group had outvoted him 4 
to 3 on a key decision to lower interest 
rates, an indicator that Volcker’s control 
over the board might be slipping. But only 
a few days later Volcker’s most powerful 
sparring mate on the board, Vice Chair- 
man Preston Martin, who has made no se- 
cret of his desire to succeed the chairman, 
suddenly announced plans to resign. In the 
end, the episode seemed to confirm 
Volcker’s Herculean status. 

Until this year, the board was domi- 
nated by governors who supported 
Volcker’s strategy of maintaining rela- 
tively tight credit to keep inflation at bay. 
The Volckerites held sway over two mem- 
bers appointed by President Reagan— 
Martin and Martha Seger—who often 
wanted to push the economy faster. But in 
January Reagan named two more mem- 
bers: Wayne Angell, a Kansas banker and 
economics professor, and Manuel John- 
son, a former Assistant Treasury Secre- 
tary. That put the Reagan appointees, 
whom economists dubbed the “Gang of 
Four,” in the majority 

A rift opened Feb. 24, when Martin 
and Seger pressed the board to vote on a 
proposal to cut the discount rate, the in- 
terest that the Federal Reserve charges 
member banks for loans, from 7.5% to 
7%. Volcker urged the board to postpone 
the cut because he was trying to persuade 
| other industrial countries to drop their in- 
terest rates first. He feared that if Ameri- 
can rates fell too fast, foreign investors 
would pull money out of the U.S. and send 
the dollar into a free fall 
When the board voted to make the cut 




















Volcker prevails over rebels on the Federal Reserve Board 


anyway, many Federal Reserve staffers 
thought that Volcker might resign. But 
Newcomer Angell went to the chairman’s 
office a few hours later and suggested a 
compromise. By the end of the day, the 
board assembled again at its dark mahog- 
any table and suspended the rate cut so 
that Volcker could have more time to con- 
fer with foreign officials. Less than two 
weeks later, after West Germany and oth- 
er countries had reduced their interest 
charges, the board unanimously voted to 
lower the discount rate. 

At first the skirmish prompted a bit of 
anxiety among moneymen, especially 
when Seger declared that the board was 
no longer Volcker’s “one-man show.” Fi- 
nanciers feared that the Reagan appoin- 
tees might lower the Federal Reserve's 
guard against inflation and bend too 
much to the Administration’s eagerness 
to expand the economy. Said Norman 
Robertson, chief economist at Pitts- 
burgh’s Mellon Bank: “Any pretense of 
the Fed being nonpolitical is now gone.” 

The spotlight then shifted to Martin, 
whose term as vice chairman was to ex- 
pire next week. Instead of deciding to 
seek reappointment, Martin bowed out in 
a brief press conference. A former mort- 
gage-insurance-company executive, he 
said he wanted to return to private busi- 
ness. But some Fed watchers suspected 
that Martin left because his chances of 
getting the chairman’s job had faded. 

His departure means that the board 
will get another new Reagan appointee, 
but Volcker’s power seems secure for now. 
Even though the chairman’s importance 
as an inflation fighter has ebbed, the 
White House considers his expertise al- 
most indispensable in handling such situ- 
ations as the falling dollar and the Third 
World debt crisis. — By Stephen Koepp. 
Reported by Jay Branegan/Washington and 
Thomas McCarroll/New York 
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| exempt bonds, hoping to 


Tax Revolt 


A tempest in municipal bonds 





To confusion began last week, when 
Senator Bob Packwood of Oregon, 
chairman of the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, unveiled his tax-reform plan. Buried 
in the 250-page document was a two-sen- 
tence proposal to subject tax-exempt se- 
curities, like municipal bonds, to an “al- 
ternative minimum tax.” The idea was 
that upper-income people who use munic- 
ipal bonds as a shelter and pay little or no 
taxes would be subject to a 20% tax on the 
interest from the securities. 

When news of Packwood’s proposal 
flashed across brokerage-house computer 
screens Wednesday morning, the munici- 
pal-bond market was thrown into turmoil. 
As prices plummeted, Prudential-Bache 
Securities and other firms temporarily 
shut down their municipal-bond opera- 
tions. New York City officials, citing “cha- 
otic market conditions,” postponed a $450 
million bond sale. Chicago’s finance offi- 
cers put a hold on a $50 million offering, 
fearing they would have to pay an extra 
1.5% to 2% interest to woo jittery inves- 
tors. Said John Noonan, a manager at 
John Nuveen & Co., the Chicago munici- 
pal-bond firm: “Packwood didn’t know 
what the proposal would do to the mar- 
kets. Now he knows.” 

Indeed he does. Reaction was so in- 
tense that the Oregon Senator's colleagues 
urged him to back off. New York Senator 
Daniel Patrick Moynihan deplored the 
idea because it would levy the tax retroac- 
tively on bondholders who had bought se- 
curities under the assumption that they 
would be tax exempt. Minnesota Senator 
David Durenberger circulated a letter 
signed by himself and nine other Senators 
on the 20-member Finance Committee 
decrying the “devastating impact” of 
Packwood'’s provision. 

By week's end even 
Packwood conceded that 
his plan was doomed, and 
a semblance of order re- 
turned to the bond market. 
Even so, interest rates were 
higher than many munici- 
palities had expected. Mil- 
waukee County called for 
bids on $17,450,000 in tax- 
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pay interest of no more 
than 6.71%. Instead, inves- 
tors would go no lower 
than 7.25%. 

Last week’s turmoil added to the un- 
certainty that has been plaguing the mun- 
cipal-bond market for months. In Decem- 
ber the House passed a tax-reform bill that 
would place a 25% minimum tax on cer- 
tain munis, including bonds to build stadi- 
ums and industrial parks. Investors and 
municipalities that depend on bond issues 
will not know where they stand until tax 
reform finally passes Congress or dies. @ 





Packwood 
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“It saves a lot of trouble if 





_ Instead of 
having to earn money, 
you can Just borrow tt? 





We don’t know precisely what financial crisis inspired that 
profound observation by Winston Churchill, but it may well have 
been when he was a struggling young journalist with a lot of talent— 
and few assets. 
At The Northern Trust Company in Chicago, we have been helping 
executives and professionals establish financial security for over 96 years. 
Today we're attracting a whole new generation of lawyers, accountants, 
and business {/ executives. Here, in our Private Banking Department, you will 
establish a f--.:. relationship with one banker who specializes in your profession 
or business. f#*\) Northern Trust understands why you need to borrow. Why 
P. ./{ help with personal cash management and special credit services 
® as financial and investment planning. Let us save you a lot of 
J trouble. It’s almost as simple as Winston's observation. 
The Executive and Professional 
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yee Northern Trust Bank 


We want to talk, and you can quote us. 












Call us. 


Main Office at 50 S. LaSalle; Banking Centers at 120 E. Oak and 125 S. Wacker. Member F D1 C 





Earth Scents 


Incense... 
The air freshener for 


your days and 
romantic evenings 

Earth Scents natural fragrances 
make aromas a part of your daily 
environment and memorable 
romantic evenings. 
Their pleasant scents have 
created many a special moment. 
So pamper yourself, set a mood 
and enjoy our wonderful scents 
... It’s the natural thing to do. 
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America’s No. 1 Incense 

















TEST YOUR HQ. 


(Heartburn Quotient) 


with ALAN KING 


() What is Frank Sinatra's secret recipe for spaghetti sauce (and how the hell 
did Alan King get hold of it)? 

(1 How does it feel to watch Orson Welles eat? 

(-] What is the best thing to do with airline food? 

(J How does Zubin Mehta keep the spice in his life? 

CD How does Alan King get first-class treatment from hotel room service? 

(J Does he really cook Steak Tartare? 

(J And most important of all: 


Memoirs of a Happy Later 


You'll find all the answers in this one-of-a- “A | Ki : 
kind book—a steaming Jambalaya” of recipes an ng Iisa 
and reminiscences—spiced with gossip, jokes, SWINE. And has wisena 
. . . cr ‘a . al ad 
insider's tips and off-the-wall pranks by one of 
America’s funniest comedians. With tech- ; 2 : 
nical assistance, running commentary and tempting to shameless gluttons 

eee gee like me.” —JOSEPH HELLER 
occasional exclamations of utter amazement 


by restaurant critic Mimi Sheraton. st have never 

‘A spicy blend of known a couple 
culinary comedy.”10s who Acdece 
“Anunusual literary —_ into a motel for 


feat?” RAY salami and eggs!” 


—FRANK SINATRA 


ALAN KING amd 
MIMI SHERATON 


zesty book that will be irresistibly 


“See page 27 At bookstores now LITTLE, BROWN and COMPANY 











|» more than a year ago, Japanese 
companies seemed invincible in the 
American market. Because the dollar was 
so strong, Japanese products were rela- 
tively inexpensive in the U.S., and Ameri- 
cans seemed to have an insatiable appe- 
tite for Toyotas, Sonys and Nikons. But 
now that the dollar is diving, the prices of 
Japan’s goods are suddenly on the rise in 
the USS. As the dollar hit a record postwar 
low of 174.60 yen last week, Japanese 
manufacturers fretted that their exports 
| would be devastated, and rival American 
businessmen broke into broad smiles. 

In Tokyo, Prime Minister Yasuhiro 
Nakasone urged his Cabinet to devise 
emergency measures to aid the worst-hit 
Japanese firms and pledged to do more to 
calm down the dollar-yen exchange rate. 
On the following day, the Bank of Japan 
briefly intervened in the foreign-ex- 
change markets, buying dollars to support 
the value of the U.S. currency. But no one 
could be sure that the bank would suc- 
ceed, and a sense of helplessness came 
over many Japanese executives. Said an 
official of NEC, a leading Japanese elec- 
tronics manufacturer: “It is like groping 
our way in the dark. All we want now is 
for the exchange rate to stabilize.” 

That may not happen for a while. The 
dollar has been falling partly because of 
the meeting last September of the finance 
ministers and central bankers of Japan, 
Britain, West Germany, France and the 
US. The officials agreed to help the US. 
reduce the value of its currency in an ef- 
fort to trim the dangerously high Ameri- 
can trade deficit, which hit a record 
$148.5 billion last year. These industrial 
powers, known as the Group of Five, were 
convinced that bringing the dollar down 
could help avert a trade war. At the time, 
the U.S. Congress was particularly in- 
censed about America’s $50 billion deficit 
with Japan. 
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The TV sets and VCRs at this San Francisco electronics store may be marked up before long 


Land of the Rising Yen 


The prices of Japanese imports begin to climb as the dollar dives 
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The Group of Five plan was a success: 
the dollar has fallen against all major cur- 
rencies since the September meeting. 





Most important, it has declined by 27% 


against the yen, and the protectionist | 


pressures in Congress have declined. But 
the Group of Five now seems to be in no 
hurry to stop what it started. The central 
banks, with the exception of the Bank of 
Japan, are making no attempt to discour- 
age private foreign-exchange traders from | 
continuing to push the dollar down. 

That means mounting trouble for Jap- 
anese companies that depend upon export 
sales, since they must charge customers 
more dollars to receive the same number 
of yen. In a report last week, the Japanese 
Ministry of International Trade and In- 
dustry revealed that manufacturers of 
cars, computers, semiconductors, cam- 
eras, color television sets and videocas- 
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Checking out American golf clubs in Tokyo | 
Some businessmen broke into broad smiles. 





sette recorders were planning to raise 
prices further in the U.S., adding to recent 
increases. Toyota, the largest Japanese 
automaker, has marked up its price tags 
by an average of 7% since the beginning 
of the year. A Toyota Cressida now costs 
$17,480, up 11.4% from $15,690. In the 
same period, the price of a Honda Accord 
LX has increased by 17%, to $12,469. 
Last week Nissan Motor U.S.A. an- 
nounced price hikes of about 3% on some 
of its 1986 cars and trucks. 

Car dealers in the U.S. who until a few 
months ago routinely added premiums to 
popular Japanese models are now begin- 
ning to encounter customer resistance. 
Says David Grasemere, a New Milford, 
Conn., Volkswagen dealer: “Japanese 
dealers may soon have to start offering in- 
centives to sell their higher-priced cars.” 
As the balance of competitive power be- 
tween Japanese and American automak- 
ers appeared to be shifting last week, 
shares of General Motors, Ford and 
Chrysler all rose on Wall Street. 

While the yen’s rise was causing hav- 
oc in Tokyo, it was good news for Ameri- 
can exporters. Japanese consumers are al- 
ready taking advantage of bargain prices 
on American wines, foods and sporting 
goods. But most U.S. economists agree 
that the dollar must decline further if U.S. 
companies are to become fully competi- 
tive with their Japanese rivals. “You ain’t 
seen nothing yet,” says Rimmer de Vries, 
the chief international economist for New 
York’s Morgan Guaranty Trust. “Anoth- 
er 20% yen appreciation is absolutely nec- 





| essary before the U.S. can start to work off 


its trade deficit with Japan.” Some econo- 
mists think that the dollar must go down 
to the 100-yen threshold over the next 
four years. 


ot knowing where or when the yen’s 

rise will stop, Japanese companies are 
trying to cut costs. Some firms are planning 
to shift production abroad to avoid further 
exchange-related losses. Victor Co. of Ja- 
pan will begin producing videocassette 
tapes in Tuscaloosa, Ala., this fall, and 
plans to double production of audio equip- 
ment at its Singapore plant. Says Darrel 
Whitten, associate director of research at 
Bache Securities (Japan) Ltd.: “The strong 
yen will accelerate this tendency to rely on 
overseas production, just as the strong dol- 
lar helped push American manufacturing 
and assembly overseas.” 

The Nakasone government seems pre- 
pared at last to stimulate Japan’s domestic 
demand, a step that has long been urged by 
the other members of the Group of Five. 
That would reduce the reliance of Japanese 
companies on exports, since they could sell 
more products at home. Says Roger 
Shields, chief international economist for 
New York’s Chemical Bank: “Japan must 
assume the responsibilities of a major in- 
dustrial power, and that will require dra- 
matic changes in its economic structures. 
Japan cannot maintain the attitude that it 
must export to live.” — By Janice Castro. 
Reported by Yukinori Ishikawa/Tokyo and 
Frederick Ungeheuer/New York 
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WITH STRINGS 
ATTACHED 


At some car rental companies, when you rent it here and 
















leave it there, you have to pay a drop-off fee or mileage 
charge. At National, you don’t. Because unlike some car 
rental companies, National has a whole fleet of cars 
dedicated to one-way rentals. These cars 
are available at participating locations 
for just $15* a day more than our 
regular low rental rates,’ including 
unlimited mileage. No strings 
attached. 

Just call 800-CAR-RENT™ or 
your travel consultant and reserve a 
compact to full-size 4-door car 24 hours in 
advance. Then return it to any 
authorized U.S. location and pay no 
additional charge for mileage. 

National Car Rental. The way to go one way. 


*Rates effective through 4/30/86. Specific cars are subject to avail + 
ability, there are a limited number of cars available, and you pay for gas ationa ar enta 


We feature GM 
cars like this Old 
Cutlass Supreme 


used. Our $15 one-way charge is nondiscountable, subject to change es eos a 
without notice and is not available on weekend, commercial or special YX yu deserve Nat 10] ial attention: 
promotional rates.’ Rates slightly higher for drivers under 2° 

A HOUSEHOLD 


INTERNATIONAL IMPANY © 1986, Natic nal Car Rental System, Inc. In Canada, it's Tilden, In Europe, Africa and the Middle East, it's Eure pear 
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E uropean space officials watched ner- 
vously last week as a gleaming white 
Ariane 3 rocket awaited the final seconds 
of countdown on its jungle-ringed launch- 
ing pad in French Guiana. While the 
Ariane program has generally been a suc- 
cess, three of its 16 missions since 1979 
have ended in costly accidents. This time 
the European Space Agency’s unmanned 
craft carried a payload of two satellites 
worth a total of $200 million: G-Star II, 
owned by the U.S. communications com- 
pany GTE, and Brasilsat S2, a Brazilian 
counterpart. The countdown ran smooth- 
ly until just 4.9 seconds before ignition, 
but then a sudden computer foul-up 
scrubbed the mission. Ariane officials 
hope to try again this week. 

The breakdown temporarily frustrat- 
ed the eleven-country European consor- 
tium’s continuing effort to demonstrate its 
rocket’s reliability and clinch an even 
larger share of the lucrative satellite- 
launching business. Ariane has been the 
free world’s only active satellite carrier 
since the explosion of the space shuttle 
Challenger on Jan. 28, which put the U.S. 
program out of commission for a year or 
more. The shuttle’s hiatus leaves a big 
opening in the launching market, a busi- 
ness worth at least $500 million a year. 
Between now and 1990, an estimated 60 
commercial satellites will need a lift into 
orbit. While the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration struggled last 
month to find out the cause of the shuttle 
disaster, an Ariane launch successfully 
put two satellites into orbit. Before the ac- 
cident, the shuttle held two-thirds of the 
market and Ariane had the rest. 

Several entrepreneurs in the US., 
along with government-run rocket pro- 
grams in Japan and China, now aim to 
give Ariane a run for its money. NASA, 
which previously tried to protect its turf 
by discouraging US. satellite-launching 
entrepreneurs, earlier this month came 
out in favor of private rocket services to 
take up the slack left by the shuttle’s inter- 
rupted schedule. Reason: Congress 
is worried that U.S. companies will 
become dependent on foreign sat- 
ellite-launching services. 

Until January’s accident, the 
space shuttle had been scheduled 
to carry aloft seven satellites this 
year and 19 in 1987. That total in- 
cluded two commercial satellites 
in 1986 and six next year, at a 
launching fee of up to $40 million 
each. Since NASA has scrapped 
that plan, several customers have 
started shopping around. Western 
Union was forced to postpone the 
June trip of its Westar VI, a 24- 
channel communications satellite 








Scramble to the Launching Pad 


Rocket ventures race to provide an alternative to the shuttle 





An earlier Ariane liftoff from French Guiana 


twelve-channel model. GTE Spacenet 
had planned to send up its G-Star ITI, 
which would relay telephone and televi- 
sion signals, on the shuttle in November. 
Says C.J. Waylan, the company’s presi- 
dent: “We're not abandoning the shuttle, 
but we're not going to wail inactively ei- 
ther. We have customers to satisfy.” 

Yet the only alternative at the mo- 
ment is Ariane. The consortium has been 
so profitable, posting earnings of $24.3 
million in 1985 on revenues of $200 mil- 





Building Titan boosters at a Martin Marietta plant in Denver 





designed to replace an older, 


Between now and 1990, some 60 satellites will go into orbit. 
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lion, that it plans to make a public stock 
offering by 1988. The agency has just 
completed a second, $140 million launch- 
ing pad on South America’s northeast 
coast that will double Ariane’s annual ca- 
pacity from five missions to ten. 

Several satellite-launching entrepre- 
neurs in the U.S. hope to get their first 
commercial flights off the ground within 
two years. Houston’s Space Services, 
headed by former Astronaut Donald 
(“Deke”) Slayton, will charge about $15 
million for a launch when it begins pay- 
load-carrying flights on its Conestoga II 
rocket, which will be able to handle light- 
weight satellites up to 1,800 lbs. Another 
company, Maryland’s Transpace Carri- 
ers, plans to launch larger satellites on 
Delta rockets and hopes for 13 missions 
by the end of 1989. 


he shuttle’s hiatus has prompted in- 

vestors to start thinking more favor- 
ably about space ventures. Says George 
Koopman, president of California's 
American Rocket, another satellite- 
booster developer: “A number of them 
have come running over to talk to me. 
Now there's serious interest in us.” 

The need for alternatives to the shut- 
tle may bring a windfall for the makers of 
heavy-duty, conventional rockets that not 
long ago were considered almost obsolete. 
Later this year Martin Marietta will begin 
building ten Titan rockets (total cost: $2.1 
billion) for the Air Force. General Dy- 
namics is assembling the last two of the 
big Atlas-Centaur rockets that it had 
planned to produce, but the company cal- 
culates that it could build more of them 
from scratch in about 21 months. 

The American satellite launchers will 
face new competition from foreign coun- 
tries. China, which has been putting its 
own payloads in space since 1975, has 
signed an agreement to launch a Swedish 
satellite with its Long March II booster 
for $4 million. Japan, meanwhile, is ex- 
perimenting with a rocket that could 
launch satellites by the early 1990s. 

American rocket launchers will also 
have to confront insurance problems. Be- 
cause several satellites have been lost in 
accidents, costs have zoomed to the iono- 
sphere. Premiums rose from about 3% of 
a payload’s value three years ago to 
as much as 33% today. The insur- 
ance costs could eventually depress 
the satellite business by prompting 
communications companies to 
switch to cheaper, earthbound 
transmission devices like fiber-op- 
tic cables. 

But for the next few years, aero- 
space analysts expect the demand 
for communications satellites to 
grow at a heady 30% annual pace. 
That should provide a lucrative 
business opportunity for whoever 
can successfully lift a rocket off the 
launch pad. —By Stephen Koepp. 
Reported by Thomas McCarroll/New 
York and Adam Zagorin/Paris 
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Business Notes 











CURRENCY 


The Polyester 
Greenback 


The USS. Treasury has fretted 
for years about a generation 
of office copiers now being 
developed that will reproduce 
colors much more accurately 
| than current models do. These 
new machines, officials be- 
lieve, could lead to widespread 
counterfeiting, even by ama- 
teur crooks. As a result, the 
Treasury said last week, the 
US. greenback is undergoing 
its first major design change 
since 1929. 

Beginning in about twelve 
months, new U.S. paper cur- 
rency will contain a thin poly- 
ester stripe bearing the legend 
USA ONE for $1 bills, USA FIVE 
for $5 bills, and so on. Called a 
security thread, the stripe is 
transparent and will not reflect 
light. Thus it cannot be repro- 
duced by a _ photocopier. 
Around the portraits on the 
new bills will be letters too tiny 
for copy machines to pick up 
that say UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA. 








LABOR 


Much Ado 
About Nothing 


“This is a historic milestone,” 
Samuel Ehrenhalt, New York 
commissioner for the U.S. Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, pro- 
claimed last week. He was re- 





Eckstein scans for people who sue 








CuyYNOZ? ZAzIS 


ferring to new figures from 
the bureau that show that 
women hold more than 50% of 
the professional jobs in the 
U.S. Ehrenhalt’s remarks im- 
mediately created a stir in ma- 
jor newspapers, which trum- 
peted the arrival of the “New 
Majority.” 

But the story was less sig- 
nificant than it seemed. Fe- 
male professionals have long 
been concentrated in fields like 
teaching and nursing, and the 
same still holds true. In 1985, 
women accounted for 73% of 
teachers, 87% of librarians and 
95% of registered nurses. In 
contrast, women account for 
only 17% of doctors, 11% of 
architects and 7% of engineers. 
Women have made modest 
progress: they comprise 18% 
of lawyers and judges, for 
example, compared with 7% 
in 1975. 


ENTREPRENEURS 


Sorry, the 
Doctor Is Out 


Find a niche and fill it, experts 
advise entrepreneurs. That is 
exactly what Michael Eck- 
stein, a former health-care ex- 
ecutive, and Ian Sharp, a com- 
puter-software designer, did. 
Their Physician’s Alert com- 
piles lists of people who have 
filed medical-malpractice, 
product-liability and personal- 
injury lawsuits. Customers, 
primarily doctors, pay annual 
membership charges of $150 
for access to the lists. 


| Less 









South Korea's subcompact Is back in the shop for inspection 


Eckstein and Sharp 
launched the business in Chi- 
cago last June. In November 
they started service in South- 
ern California, and they plan 
to expand to Colorado, New 
York, Michigan, Florida and 
Texas by year’s end. 

Though consumer advo- 
cates complain that the service 
creates a blacklist, Physician’s 
Alert insists that its customers 
merely want to be cautious in 
treating people who might sue. 
Says Eckstein: “We know of no 
instance in which a patient has 
been refused care.” 


AUTOS 


Bad Brake for 
The Excel 


than a month after 
Hyundai Motor America in- 
troduced the $4,995 subcom- 
pact Excel, the first South 
Korean-made car to enter 
the U.S. market, company of- 
ficials have discovered a 
problem that could result in 
complete brake failure. Dur- 
ing routine predelivery 
checks, Hyundai inspectors 
found that a critical pin was 
improperly installed in the 
braking system of three cars. 
Though no accidents have 
been reported, the company 
took no chances. Moving fast, 
Hyundai executives last week 
voluntarily recalled all the 
4,400 Excels sold in the US. 
Owners were promised free 
inspections and repairs by 
Hyundai dealers. 
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Playing alongside an oll derrick 


Auto-industry observers 
were impressed with how 
quickly Hyundai responded to 
the situation. Still, it was not 
the kind of debut that a car- 
maker dreams about. 


ENERGY 


Down and Out 
In Beverly Hills 


Along with Saudi Arabia and 
Mexico, the Beverly Hills Uni- 
fied School District is facing 
hard times because of plunging 
oil prices. Since the 1920s, the 
school district has bolstered its 
budget with revenues from oil 
wells behind Beverly Hills 
High that overlook the athletic 
fields. An oil company leases 
the land from the school dis- 
trict and pays royalties based 
on the profits it makes from 
the wells. When petroleum 
prices shot up in the 1970s, 
the district’s annual oil earn- 
ings jumped to $1.5 million. 
The extra revenue has helped 
Beverly Hills pay its teachers a 
handsome $38,000 a year, or 
$10,000 more than the national 
average. 

But the Beverly Hills mon- 
ey gusher may be running dry. 
The drop in the price of oil to 
less than $15 per bbl. could 
mean a loss of $750,000 in rev- 
enue for the school district 
this year. To curb spending, 
the school board has decided 
to hold raises to 5% and may 
lay off some teachers, jani- 
tors, groundskeepers and cafe- 
teria workers. 
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SOVIET SPACE STATION 


Progress » 


unmanned cargo 
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Moscow’s Program Takes Off 





W ith the U.S. space program ground- 
ed indefinitely by the Challenger 
tragedy, the Soviet Union demonstrated 
once again last week that it is strongly 
forging ahead in space exploration. From 
the Baikonur Cosmodrome in Central 
Asia, the Soviets launched the first in a 
projected series of supply missions to their 
new manned space station called Mir 
(Peace). The unmanned cargo vessel 
Progress 25, boosted into orbit by a work- 
horse Proton rocket booster, hooked up 
on Friday with Mir, bringing food, 
fuel, water and other supplies to Cosmo- 
nauts Leonid Kizim and Vladimir Solo- 
vyev, whose own Soyuz T-15 spacecraft 
docked with the orbiting space station on 
March 15. 

To frustrated proponents of an ex- 
panded US. space effort, the latest Soviet 
achievements provoked an old rallying 
cry. “We've been Sputniked again,” ex- 
claimed Sandra Adamson, a director of 
the L5 Society, an organization formed to 
promote an all-out American effort to col- 
onize and commercialize outer space. 
Adamson’s reference was to the 1957 So- 
viet satellite launch, which galvanized the 
US. into the effort that culminated in the 
1969 manned moon landing. 

Such concern is overdrawn. Despite 
the Challenger calamity, American ex- 
perts say, in many respects the U.S. space 
program is still ahead of its Soviet coun- 
terpart. Nonetheless, Moscow has racked 


space over the past 24 years. Among 
them: a record 237-day manned flight by 
three cosmonauts aboard the Salyut 7 





up a number of major achievements in | 


The Soviets launch another mission to their orbiting platform 


space station, a daring repair mission to 
restart that station after a near total pow- 
er failure, and a highly sophisticated ra- 
dar mapping of Venus by two robot Ven- 
era probes. Earlier this month the Soviets 
dazzled the international scientific com- 
munity with their Vega | and Vega 2 in- 
spections of Halley’s comet. Each Vega 
flyby was preceded by a swing past Venus 
to drop an instrument-laden balloon into 
the planet’s dense atmosphere. 


2 
Soyuz T-15 heads for a rendezvous in space 
Orbiting Mir awaits its first tenants. 
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Then came Mir. On March 13, the So- | 
viets sent veteran Cosmonauts Kizim, 44, 
and Solovyev, 39, aloft on Soyuz T-15 to 
activate the space platform, which had 
been launched into a slightly elliptical 
210-mile-high orbit three weeks earlier.* 
The subsequent rendezvous marked a 
milestone: the establishment of what the 
Soviets have heralded as the first perma- 
nently manned space station. According 
to current estimates, the first comparable 
US. station will not be operational before 
1994 

As usual, the secretive Soviets have 
released little information on the exact 
specifications of the Mir station or on 
their long-range plans for its operation, 
Some scraps of information, however, are 
available. Mir, which measures 56 ft. by 
13 fl., is 16 ft. longer than the Salyut 7 
but only slightly wider. Since the new 
space station is not intended to house 
bulky experimental gear, it has much 
more living space inside. Crew members | 
have separate “cabins,” or cubicles, each 
equipped with a folding chair, a desk, a 
mirror and a sleeping bag. The common 
area of the space station’s living unit 
features a dining table, a_ buffet 
built into a nearby bulkhead, and exercise 
equipment for the crew. The station is 
fitted with a large number of portholes, 
providing views from all four sides of 
Mir. One oversize porthole has been 
installed in the floor for viewing the 
earth’s surface. 

Above the living area is the ship’s con- 
trol and work area, containing the main 
console from which the cosmonauts will 
monitor computer-controlled dockings, re- 
lying on floodlights and remote-TV cam- 
eras mounted outside the ship. Above the 
work area isa cylindrical docking unit with 
four “module ports” around its circumfer- 
ence and a fifth at the end (see diagram). 
Both manned and unmanned spacecraft 
will dock in the end port and then will be 
shifted to the module ports by an external 
arm. A sixth docking port is located at the 
opposite end of the space station and is in- 
tended to receive cargo. 

Mir has much larger solar-panel 
“wings” than those on Salyut 7: 800 sq. ft. 
vs. 440 sq. ft. The distinctive appearance 
of the station has already moved Soviet 
Flight Commander Kizim to a flight of 
poetic fancy. “As we came close,” he said 
ina TV broadcast, “it looked like a white- 
winged seagull, soaring above the world.” 

According to James Oberg, an engi- 
neer for a NASA contractor and an expert 
on the Soviet space program, the next step 
in the assembly of the new station may be 
to switch a laboratory-module known as 
Cosmos 1686 from the aging Salyut 7 over 
to Mir. Currently, the two major Soviet 
spacecraft are in virtually identical orbits, 
with Mir several thousand miles ahead of 





*Both Kizim and Solovyev took part in the record- 
breaking Salyut 7 flight between Feb. 8 and 
Oct. 2, 1984 
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Salyut 7 and a few miles closer to earth. In 
coming weeks, says Oberg, Mir will get 
farther and farther ahead and eventually 
come up behind its rival around mid- 
April for the linkup. 

Before then, Oberg believes, there is a 
good chance that another team of two or 
three Soviet cosmonauts will visit Salyut 7 
and transfer reusable material into the 
laboratory module. The next spacemen 
“could go up any day now,” he says. 
Oberg also expects that a second un- 
manned laboratory may be launched in 
the next week or two to attach to Mir. 
Thus, he sums up, “we're talking about a 
Mir, a new module on it, and the 
Soyuz T-15 at the back end. Then the old 
Salyut 7, the module hooked up to that, 
and another Soyuz with a crew. That’s a 
real constellation.” 

Even more grandiose Soviet plans 
appear to be just over the horizon. There 
are indications that Moscow might soon 
launch its own version of the space 
shuttle program, ferrying crews and 
supplies to Mir and eventually bring- 
ing back industrial and biological prod- 
ucts manufactured in space. Planning is 
also reportedly well under way for 





Cosmonauts Kizim and Solovyev in training 


a Soviet-led international project to 
send two unmanned probes skimming 
past the Martian moons Phobos and Dei- 
mos in 1988. Roald Sagdeyev, director of 
the Soviet Institute of Space Research, 
has even entertained the possibility of a 
joint U.S.-Soviet manned landing on 
Mars. 

Meanwhile, the Soviet leadership in 
Moscow is clearly enjoying the acclaim 
generated by the country’s space tri- 
umpbhs. Last week the scientists in charge 
of the just completed Vega missions were 
summoned to the Kremlin for congratula- 
tions by Mikhail Gorbachev. The Com- 
munist Party General Secretary merely 
echoed the words of many Western scien- 
tists when he called the space efforts a 
“brilliant achievement of Soviet science 
and engineering” and a “convincing ex- 
ample of fruitful international coopera- 
tion in the peaceful exploration of outer 
space.” —By Joseph Wisnovsky. 
Reported by Michael Duffy/Washington and 
James 0. Jackson/Moscow 
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A Matter of Newsroom Style 








After 15 months, the Boston Globe’s editor is eclipsed 


t. Patrick’s Day began badly for Bos- 

ton Globe Editor Michael Janeway. 
Over breakfast that Monday, Jack Dris- 
coll, his deputy, confided that he was leav- 
ing the paper. After 15 months in the pa- 
per’s top post, Janeway, 45, still depended 
heavily on the 28-year Globe veteran, who 
was immensely popular among staffers. 
Then came bleaker tidings. When 
Janeway reported Driscoll’s wishes to 
Publisher William Taylor, he was utterly 
unprepared for his boss’s reaction. The 
paper could not afford to lose Driscoll, 
Taylor replied. Would 
Janeway consider becoming 
Driscoll’s No. 2 man? The 
proposal astounded Janeway, * 
who had only just begun to 
feel comfortable in his job. 
Two days later, Janeway re- 
signed; 24 hours after that, 
Jack Driscoll, 51, was running 
the Globe. 

“Mike brought an intelli- 
gent and conscientious ap- 
proach to his job,” said Taylor 
to a crowded city room last week. “His 
style, however, was markedly different 
from what the Globe's editorial staff had 
been accustomed to for many years. It just 
didn’t work.” 

What had long worked for the Globe's 
400 editors and reporters was the style of 
Thomas Winship, a gregarious charmer 
who ran the paper like an Irish pol for two 
decades before stepping down last year. 
Janeway, by contrast, was introspective, a 
cerebral, tautly mannered journalist who 
had worked at the Afs/antic for eleven 
years before joining the Globe in 1978 as 
editor of its Sunday magazine. Given 
Winship’s long shadow over the newspa- 
per, a sympathetic colleague observed, “I 
don’t think Mike ever had a chance.” 

Janeway’s personal style proved awk- 
ward. Meeting with the paper’s sports 
staff shortly after taking over, Janeway 
said that while he was not a fan in sports- 
mad Boston, his wife followed the city’s 
teams and she thought the paper’s cover- 
age of them superb. The sportswriters 
were ruffled by the backhanded compli- 
ment. Though Janeway assiduously court- 
ed colleagues over lunch, he remained 
somewhat aloof back in his corner office. 

When Managing Editor Matthew 
Storin quit last summer after a squabble 
with Janeway, the editor grew even more 
reliant on Driscoll. Janeway tried to in- 
gratiate himself by running minor details 
of the newspaper’s operations past his 
deputy, but that only made Janeway seem 
indecisive. Tensions rose over Janeway’s 
strong interest in national and foreign 


news and the equally strong desire of 
—e 












Driscoll to play up local stories. Though 
the Globe covered Boston as thoroughly 
under Janeway as it had under Winship, 
the perception grew in the newsroom that 
the paper’s editor preferred reading about 
the French elections to following a coun- 
cilman’s race in east Boston. 

Driscoll told Publisher Taylor in Janu- 
ary that he wanted to quit, but Taylor im- 
plored him to stay. Aware of Driscoll’s un- 
happiness, Janeway created two new 
deputy managing editor spots to ease his 
colleague’s work load. Driscoll, however, 
saw the move as an attempt to 
curtail his responsibility. Two 
weeks ago, Driscoll repeated to 
Taylor his plans to leave. The 
publisher, convinced that Dris- 
coll was more indispensable to 


Janeway, inset; Driscoll meets the press 


the Globe than was Janeway, spent a rest- 
less four days deciding what to do. By St. 
Patrick’s Day, Taylor's mind was made up. 

Driscoll refused to criticize his prede- 
cessor last week, but he stressed that he 
did not plan to turn the Globe into a na- 
tional newspaper. Besides mending staff 
morale, Driscoll must now cope with in- 
creasing competition from the tabloid 
Boston Herald. The circulation of the Ru- 
pert Murdoch-owned rival newspaper 
has climbed from 228,000 to 365,000 since 
1982. The Globe's readership (517,000) 
has not suffered, but the Herald has hiked 
its share of the city’s newspaper advertis- 
ing pie from 16% to 21%. 

As Janeway mulls over his future, one 


‘irony has surely occurred to him. When 


he was offered the top job in 1984, 
Janeway suggested to Taylor that he in- 
stead appoint Driscoll and make him sec- 
ond-in-command. It took 15 months, but 
Taylor finally realized that Michael 
Janeway had a point. — By James Kelly. 
Reported by Robert Ajemian/Boston 
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Medicine 





To Feed or Not to Feed? 





E ing Jobes vividly remembers the day 
in 1971 when he first met his future 
wife Nancy. Both were high school stu- 
dents in Parsippany, N.J. “She was a very 
independent, headstrong, loving person,” 
he recalls. They married a few years after 
graduation, when John was working as a 
machinist and Nancy as a lab technician. 
Then six years ago, while she was preg- 
nant with their first child, Nancy was in- 
jured in a traffic accident; several bones 
were broken, and the baby was lost. “She 
was a real tiger and a real fighter,” John 
recalls, but her struggle to 
recover ended abruptly 
during surgery to remove 
the fetus. Oxygen was in- 
advertently cut off, causing 
irreversible brain damage 
Nancy Jobes has been in a 
coma ever since, sustained 
by a feeding tube in a New 
Jersey nursing home. John, 
together with Nancy’s par- 
ents and siblings, wants to 
have the feeding tube re- 
moved, but faces a battery 
of legal and medical obsta- 
cles. “There is no quality of 
life,” he insists. “Nancy 
would not want to be in 
| this state,” 

There are about 10,000 
other Americans in Nancy 
Jobes’ predicament, a 
hopeless twilight known to 








An A.M.A. panel rules on the ethics of treating the comatose 


| of treatments that could be withheld. 
The council's decision reflects a grow- 

ing concern in the medical community 
and society at large that death in America 
is too often controlled by machines rather 
than nature. In a sharp departure from 
the past, when most Americans died at 
home, an estimated 80% now die in hospi- 
tals or nursing homes, often surrounded 
by a thicket of tubes and life-extending 
apparatus. Public opinion surveys suggest 
that most Americans fear and oppose this 
invasion of one of life’s most private mo- 





doctors as a “permanent 
vegetative state.” For their 
families, they are a constant source of an- 
guish, and there is a tremendous financial 
burden (as much as $100,000 a year, usu- 
ally paid by insurance). These patients 
pose a knotty ethical dilemma for doctors 
as well—a conflict between the duty to 
sustain life and the obligation to relieve 
suffering. With few professional guide- 
lines to help them resolve the conflict, 
doctors have frequently decided to contin- 
ue treatment because of their moral 
qualms or fear of legal consequences. 
Now a bold new ruling by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association’s Council on 
Ethical and Judicial Affairs ought to 
make it easier for doctors to go along with 
a family’s request to end treatment. After 
two years of deliberation, the seven-mem- 
ber panel affirmed that patients’ wishes, 
as best as can be determined, should be 
respected and their “dignity” maintained. 
It is “not unethical,” said the council, 
for doctors to discontinue all life support 
for patients who are in irreversible comas, 
“even if death is not imminent.” In its 
most controversial provision, the council 
included food and water on the list 











ments. Last year a Louis Harris poll of 
1,254 adults found that 85% thought a ter- 
minally ill patient “ought to be able to tell 
his doctor to let him die”; 82% supported 
the idea of withdrawing feeding tubes, if 
that was the patient's wish. 

The issue of stopping food and water 


nizing that doctors face. Thanks in part to 
the precedent established by the Karen 
Ann Quinlan case ten years ago, it is no 
longer unusual to shut off a respirator or 
discontinue kidney dialysis for terminally 
ill or comatose patients. Food is another 
matter. “Most people equate hydration 
and feeding with nurture and caring,” ob- 
| serves Dr. Russel Patterson, president of 
the American Association of Neurologi- 
cal Surgeons and a member of the A.M.A. 
judicial council. This equation is entirely 
natural, argues Patterson, but not for the 
comatose patient with “no question of re- 
gaining the essence of being human.” Dr. 
Nancy Dickey, who chaired the council, 
concurs: “We're not talking about going 
into Granny’s room and taking away her 
water pitcher.” Granny benefits from 





nonetheless remains one of the most ago- | 











A.M.A. Council Chairman Dickey in an intensive-care unit in Richmond, Texas 
“We're not talking about taking away Granny's water pitcher.” 
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such care, says Dickey, a family practitio- 
ner in Richmond, Texas, but “the coma- 
tose patient derives no comfort, no im- 
provement, no hope of improvement.” 
Both doctors hasten to point out that phy- 
sicians who disagree with this view are 
free to follow their conscience. The coun- 
cil opinion is in no way binding. 

The A.M.A. decision was hailed by 
many advocacy groups last week as an 
important step in preserving the right to 
die with dignity. After “a period when 
technology was used indiscriminately, 
this returns us to common-sense medi- 
cine,” declared A.J. Levinson, executive 
director of Concern for Dying in New 
York City. But there were bitter objec- 
tions as well. “Deciding to begin selective 
starvation is a decision no civilization 
should make,” said Philos- 
ophy Professor Patrick 
© Derr of Clark University 
j in Worcester, Mass. And 
dehydration, critics noted, 
can be a gruesome way to 
= die (though just how much 
S a comatose patient feels is 
not known). 

Some raised concerns 
about the so-called slip- 
pery slope toward whole- 
sale euthanasia. Said Dr. 
Mark Siegler, director of 
the Center of Clinical 
Medical Ethics at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago: “We 
start off with dispatching 
the terminally ill and the 
hopelessly comatose, and 
then perhaps our guide- 
lines might be extended to 
the severely senile, the very 
old and decrepit and may- 
be even young, profoundly 
retarded children.” Adding to such wor- 
ries is the current era of medical cost cut- 
ting. “That's what this is all about, to get 
rid of people who are a burden to their 
families and the state,” warned St. Louis 
Pediatrician Anne Bannon, president of 
Doctors for Life. 

With debate still vibrant, the practical 
impact of the A.M.A. decision is likely to 
be mixed. Doctors will no doubt feel more 
comfortable about acting quietly with 
family approval to hasten the dying pro- 
cess. The family of a patient like Nancy 
Jobes, whose plight is more public, will be 
able to make a stronger argument but 
may still face a legal battle; the Jobes’ re- 
quest to remove the feeding tube goes to 
court this week. However helpful, the 
A.M.A.’s new ruling cannot ease the 
heartbreak for families weighing such a 
decision. It is one thing to shut off a ma- 
chine that is forcing the breath of life into 
inert lungs. It is emotionally far harder to 
withdraw the staff of life, even if it is drip- 
ping through a tube. #—By Claudia Wallis. 
Reported by J. Madeleine Nash/Chicago and 
Wayne Svoboda/New York _| 
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6:21 RM. September 
26, 1985. For the first time 
in history a killer whale 
is born and thrives in the 
care of man. 


Anexperience like this 


only comes along once 
in 2) million years. 


This event took place 
at Sea World in Orlando, 
Florida. 

Baby Shamu weighed 
350 Ibs. and was six feet 
long at birth. 

Now, she is ready to 
have visitors. Like you. 

When you come to 
Sea World, you'll see the 
baby, frisky and playful. 
Her two-ton mother 
steady, yet alert, always 
watching over her child. 

They swim together, 
touch each other and play. 

The baby watches 
while her mother per- 
forms in the exciting 
“Shamu Celebration” 
show and tries her best 
to imitate her mother’s 
behavior. 

It is a remarkable, 
heartwarming experi- 
ence, and just one of the 
many wondrous things 
waiting for you here. 

Like seals, otters and 
walruses whose shows 
will delight you. Or the 
moving “New Friends” 
show where creatures 
from different oceans 
meet and get to know 
each other. 

So come, and visit. 

We'll show you every- 
thing. Beginning with a 
baby we've been waiting 
for a long, long time. 


| Sea World 


Orlando 





Other Sea World parks in Clevelanc 
| and San Diego 











There’ a college course that$ helping Rob Bright succeed in his other courses. 
The Army Reserve Officers ‘Training Corps. 

Army ROTC is the college elective that teaches the planning and 
time-management skills you can put to use right now. As well as the confidence and 
leadership you'll need to succeed in your future career. 

Enroll in Army ROTC as you would for any college course. There’ no 
commitment to join the Army. And Army ROTC won't take up a great deal of your 
time. But you can learn how to make the most of your time. And, more important, 
your potential. 

Find out why more than 60,000 college students were enrolled in Army ROTC 
last year, Write Army ROTC, Dept.OG, RO. Box 9000, Clifton, NJ 07015-9974. 

Be all youcan be, 

















Health & Fitness 





New Rub for the Skin Game 








t Marshall Field’s in Chicago, hun- 

dreds of disappointed customers 
placed orders at $195 each for out-of- 
stock introductory kits of Glycel, a new 
line of skin-care products. In Las Vegas, 
caustic-tongued but  delicate-skinned 
Comic Joan Rivers complained that the 
local Neiman-Marcus was out of Glycel 
supplies. In New York City, Maryanna 
Mangino was luckier; she managed to 
walk out of Saks Fifth Avenue with $300 
worth of assorted Glycel lotions and po- 
tions. “I guess I’m hoping for something 
mysteriously new that just might work to 
get rid of wrinkles,” said Mangino. “After 
all, who ever thought you could put a 
heart back into somebody else’s body?” 

Her question is not an idle one. Beam- 
ing down approvingly on the crowds at 
Glycel counters and from glossy magazine 
ads at would-be customers is the image of 
a handsome, clear-eyed man—not a 
hunky male model, mind you, but an even 
more potent lure: Dr. Christiaan Barnard. 
The South African surgeon who per- 
formed the first successful heart trans- 
plant is now, according to advertisements, 
the co-developer of a patented GSL ingre- 
dient, the key to “rejuvenating” skin in 
Glycel products. Barnard’s endorsement 
is the latest and most successful wrinkle in 
the lucrative skin game. Introduced only 
last month, Glycel has already topped $5 
million in sales. The famed surgeon's in- 
volvement has also proved controversial. 
Declares Dermatologist Albert Kligman 
of the University of Pennsylvania, who 
has consulted for a rival manufacturer: 
“Tt’s one huge piece of hype, and the mo- 
tive is an ancient one: money.” 

The stakes are admittedly high. “Skin 
care is becoming hotter and hotter in the 
US.,” says John Ledes, editor of the in- 
dustry newsletter Cosmetic World. Con- 
sumers handed over $1.2 billion last year 
for various pricy cleansers, scrubs, gels, 
emulsions, foams and masks that promise 
to give the skin a healthy, rosy glow. 
The healthy, rosy sales glow is ex- 
pected to continue with perhaps as 
much as a 13% increase this year, 
thanks to a steadily aging popula- 
tion, the emphasis on a fit, natural 
look, and newly broadened prod- 
uct lines. As night cream follows 
day, one thing in the best-selling 
new prestige lines leads to another. 
“You don’t just get a one-shot, one- 


bottle solution to facial prob- 
lems,”” notes Ledes. “You develop 
a regime.” 

To push their treatments, 


| manufacturers have buffed up an 
old gambit: the scientific slant. 
Names, and often prices, are sug- 





| ocado oil to miracle chemi- 


URES 
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BIOTHERM 


A dollop of science brings a rosy sales glow 


| gestive of proprietary drugs: Estée Lau- 


der’s Prescriptives, L’Oréal’s Biotherm 
and Revlon’s European Collagen Com- 
plex. The list of ingredients in many con- 
coctions would make the witches of 
Hampstead Heath envious, from plant 
extracts like soybean and av- 


cals. In May, Shiseido will in- 
troduce a 24-hour cream, BH 
24, containing biohyaluronic 
acid. La Prairie boasts that 
its Cellular Wrinkle Cream 


Ex-Surgeon Barnard and his magazine ad 
Blurry line between cosmetics and drugs. 





has proteins from the placentas of black 
sheep (because they are so resistant to dis- 
ease, explains the manufacturer). 

“The cosmetic companies are becom- 
ing more aggressive in medical marketing 
and are making more medical claims all 
the time,” says Dermatologist James Ful- 
ton Jr. of the Acne Research Institute in 
Newport Beach, Calif. But they try to stay 
a hairsbreadth short of claiming too 

























much. “If the intended use for a product is 
to alter normal bodily function—in this 
case, aging—then you'd be marketing a 
drug,” says Bruce Brown, a spokesman for 
the Food and Drug Administration, and 
that would require tests and proof of effi- 
cacy that companies would rather avoid. 
As it is, some critics charge that the line 
between cosmetics and drugs is not po- 
liced rigorously enough by the FDA and 
the Federal Trade Commission, which 
oversees ads. 

Many doctors contend 
that Glycel’s claims for its ac- 
tive ingredient GSL also go 
beyond the bounds of allowa- 
ble puffery. GSL, short for 
glycosphingolipid, is a natu- 
ral component of skin, they 
point out, but when applied 
on the surface, its molecules 
are too large to penetrate into 
the regenerating lower layers 
of tissue. “It would be like 
giving someone a_ blood 
transfusion by rubbing blood 
into the skin,” says Dermatol- 
ogist Vincent DeLeo of Columbia-Presby- 
terian Medical Center in New York City. 
All that Glycel products can do, say most 
experts, is act like any moisturizer, trap- 
ping water in the top layers of skin, which 
does smooth out lines and wrinkles, but 
only temporarily. “You simply can’t turn 
back the clock,” declares DeLeo. The best 
strategy, he says, is to wash with a mild 
soap and stay out of the sun. 

Barnard, now a scientist in residence at 
Oklahoma City’s Baptist Medical Center 
after severe arthritis ended his surgical ca- 
reer, defends Glycel’s promotion of GSL 
and his qualifications. As part of a research 
team at the Shaefer Institute in Basel, Swit- 
zerland, over the past five years, he says, he 
studied GSL’s effect on tissue cultures and 
its healing properties on burns, cuts and ul- 
cers. GSL “will promote healing when the 
damage is due to environmental factors, 
and a lot of the aging and changes you see 
in the skin are due to environmental inju- 
ries,” he declares. So “it must have some 
basis as a skin-care product.” 

Barnard wants the test findings to be 
published, but the manufacturer, Alfin 
Fragrances, demurs, citing trade se- 
crecy. “The burden of proof will rest 
with the consumer,” says Company 
President Irwin Alfin. “If they like 
the product, they'll continue to buy 
it. If they don’t like it, we won't 
have a business.” So far they like it 
a lot; reorders are rolling in. The 
cosmetic faithful seem to have 
adopted a new unction, “It’s like 
church,” observes a saleswoman 
behind a Bloomingdale’s cosmetics 
counter. “If you don’t believe in 
God in the first place, you don’t go 
in.” —-By Anastasia Toufexis. Reported 
by Scott Brown/Los Angeles and Eileen 
Garred/New York 
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Motherhood vs. Sisterhood 


Anew book challenges feminist attitudes toward the family 





Sexes 





of child rearing. Hewlett writes: “Ninety 
percent of women have children, and 
it is precisely during the childbearing 
years that women fail to make the grade 
in the career struggle.” 

Particularly striking in the U.S., she 


BY Friedan has dubbed The Myth | omist and director of the | says, is the absence of social legislation 
it a “deceptive, backlash of Women’s | Economic Policy Council, | and universal social support for working 
book.” Erica Jong has called Liberation | a Manhattan-based think | mothers. No fewer than 117 nations guar- 
it the kind of work that Pq | i America | tank. Hewlett was increas- | antee maternity leave, and the US. is 
“could start a revolution” rnnm ir ingly struck by the income | the only advanced democracy not on the 
and “serve as blueprint for a aa wo wf & } disparity between European | list. Though women employed by major 
new era of feminist activ- a is) 7 | and American women, a | American corporations are mostly pro- 
ism.” Those heated reactions ies te | f plight she illustrates with | tected, she observes, more than 60% of 


were only a small part of a a i 
new controversy slowly be- | 
ginning to churn in U.S. fem- 
inist circles. Its focus: a new- 
ly published 461-page study 
that examines why, despite 
the furor of the feminist revo- 
lution in the '60s and °70s, women in the 
U.S. labor remain substantially 
poorer than their West European coun- 
terparts. The book’s most startling claim 
the feminist movement itself may be re- 
sponsible for some of that discrepancy 
Author Sylvia Ann Hewlett, 40, pur- 
sues that analysis with a wealth of fact, in- 
terviews and occasional personal reflec- 
tions, in A Lesser Life: The 
Women’s Liberation in America (Morrow; 
$17.95). The book is the product of three 
years of research by the author, an econ- 


force 


SYLVIA ANN HEWLETT 


Myth of 


cold statistics. As of August 
1985, Census Bureau figures 
show that women in the U.S 
earn 64¢ for each dollar 
earned by males, up only I¢ 
“=| since 1939. European wom- 
en, by contrast, have been 
| gaining on men much more rapidly. In 
Sweden, for example, women now aver- 
age 81% of male annual earnings, up from 
71% in 1970, In France, women’s wages 
are 78% of men’s, and in Italy, the figure 
is 86% 

America’s divorce rate, one of the 
highest in the world, holds down female 
earning power, says Hewlett, and so does 
discrimination against women workers 
But she thinks the major factor holding 
women back is their continuing burden in 
the home, particularly the responsibility 








U.S. working mothers have no right to 
take maternity time off. “American su- 
perwomen are meant to have children on 
the side, on their own time, and the less 
said about it the better,” says Hewlett 
“In this country there is little apprecia- 
tion of the fact that having children is 
a societal imperative as well as a private 
choice, that children are a nation’s collec- 
tive future.” 

The British-born Hewlett, mother of 
four children, gained some of her knowl- 
edge about that problem the hard way 
Part of the inspiration for Lesser Life 
grew out of her own agonies in juggling 


| career and motherhood while teaching 


economics at Barnard College in the 
1970s. Barnard granted no maternity 
leave at the time, and Hewlett claims that 
her inability to get time off during a diffi- 
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cult pregnancy contributed to her miscar- 
riage of twins. Hewlett also relates that 
her department chairman warned that 
she might not gain tenure if she got 
pregnant again. Eventually she was 
refused tenure 

Hewlett was particularly struck by 
the hostility of feminist colleagues at 
Barnard, the women’s branch of Colum- 
bia University, toward her efforts to 
build both a family and career. One ac- 
cused her of seeking ‘a free ride” when 
Hewlett spoke out for a college maternity 
policy. “My concern was especially acute 
because I knew that I was a privileged 
person,” she writes. “I was not poor, 
black or single, and I had an abundance 
of marketable skills. What happened to 
working mothers who were more vulnera- 
ble than I?” 


H ewlett concludes that U.S. women are 
the cultural victims of two antagonis- 
tic traditions: “the ultra-domestic ‘50s 
with its powerful cult of motherhood 

urging women to stay in the home, and 
“the strident feminism of the '70s,” urging 
women to “clone the male competitive 
model.” Both have lingering negative 
consequences. The ‘50s tradition contin- 
ues to hinder the struggle for greater so- 
cial support for working mothers. It has 
also led many modern feminists in an 
ideological direction that culminates in a 
“blind spot” toward the crucial issues of 
motherhood and family. Argues Hewlett 
“The chic liberal women of NOW have 
mostly failed to understand that millions 
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Author-Economist Hewlett in Chicago 
Besieged by the ‘50s and the ‘70s 


of American women like being mothers 
and want to strengthen, not weaken, the 
traditional family structure. For them, 
motherhood is not a trap, divorce is not 
liberating, and many of them find the per- 
sonal and sexual freedom of modern life 
immensely threatening.” 

Hewlett thinks that American femi- 
nists made a crucial mistake in focusing 
their energies on a struggle for formal 
equality with men, rather than on in- 


creased benefits for women, such as those 
won by European feminists. The problem 
with the Equal Rights Amendment, Hew- 
lett contends, is that it would prohibit 
women from receiving any benefits not 
also available to men. She writes: “The 
last thing most American feminists would 
admit is that working mothers might just 
need special concessions to give them a 
shot at equal opportunity.” Hewlett re- 
minds readers that many dedicated femi- 
nists of previous generations, including 
Eleanor Roosevelt, opposed the Equal 
Rights Amendment because they thought 
it would undermine laws and reforms 
aimed specifically at helping women 
Early reaction to Lesser Life has been 
sharp. Feminist Author Jong, writing in 
the April issue of Vanity Fair, agrees with 
Hewlett that “American feminism has 
had, historically, a strong antichild bias,” 
and calls for a revitalized, prochild femi- 
nism. Reviewing Hewlett’s book in MS 
Author Robin Morgan asserts that the 
image of feminism as antimotherhood is 
“true in terms of fabricated media image 
but false in terms of reality.” Feminist 
Pioneer Friedan in an interview said that 
she resented Hewlett’s implicit attack on 
the ERA. “She’s in effect joining the 
right wing,” said Friedan. For her part, 
Hewlett regrets that the flap about femi- 
nist differences seems to be overshadow- 
ing her book’s “passionate plea to do bet- 
ter by women and children.” Says she 
“Action is more important than sitting 
around trying to decide who is the purest 
feminist.” By John Leo 
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Greeted with flowers at 
Chicago’s O’Hare airport, Ka- 
terina (“Katya”) Lycheva, 11, 
smiled and said in her careful 
English, “I am very glad to see 
you, and I think we will be 
friends.” For the next two 


weeks, Katya’s mission is to 
meet American children “and 
tell them as much as I can 
about the Soviet Union.” Spon- 
sored by the San Francisco 
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Steinbrenner: hot to trot 


based Children of the Peace- 
makers, her visit was inspired 
by a similar 1983 trip to the 
U.SS.R. by Maine Schoolgirl 
Samantha Smith, who died last 
summer in a plane crash and 
has become a hero in the Sovi- 
et Union. Katya, who has act- 
ed in a young people’s theater 
group back home in Moscow, 
| plans to see the Statue of Liber- 
ty, Disneyland, NASA’s Hous- 
| ton space center, and Ronald 
McDonald. Though — she 
brought a gift for him, the 
more important Ronald is not 
scheduled to see her. 








Children’s crusade: Lycheva arriving in Chicago 
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One would think that with 
the annual failure of his pen- 
nant boasts, New York Yan- 
kees Owner George Steinbren- 
ner would find the business of 
baseball risky enough. Think 
again. Last week Steinbrenner 
was at the starting gate of Flor- 
ida’s Pompano Park Harness 
Raceway, sitting in a sulky 
alongside such sporting celebs 
as Writer George Plimpton and 
Yankee Hall of Famer Whitey 
Ford. “When you become a 
businessman you become stag- 
nant in some ways,” explains 
Steinbrenner, who owns a trot- 
ter and a pacer. “You don’t do 
as many of the exciting and 
dangerous things you used to 
do. It was skydiving or 
this.” Of course, if Stein- 
brenner is still thrill seek- 
ing after winning the 
charity race, he can al- 
ways bring back Billy 
Martin to manage 


It had been three years, al- 
most half a lifetime in amateur 
skating, since Americans had 
captured both the men’s and 
women’s singles titles at the 
annual World Figure Skating 
Championships. In Geneva 
last week neither of the de- 
fending favorites was from the 
US., but when the ice cleared, 
the best in the world were two 
Californians, Brian Boitano, 22, 
and Debi Thomas, 18. (He is 
from Sunnyvale, she from San 
Jose.) In the freestyle final, 
Boitano zoomed from fourth 
place to first on the strength of 
a bravura jitterbugging perfor- 
mance to Gershwin and the 
blues. Thomas “just got in- 
spired” after watching Boi- 
tano, and the next night, in- 


>| stead of playing it 





safe to 
protect a slight lead, she came 
on strong to a combination of 
Duke Ellington and ballet mu- 
sic in a program that contained 
four triple jumps, including a 
tricky triple-double toe-loop 
combination. “I don’t believe 
it,” said a tearful Thomas, who 
is the first black world champi- 
on ever in skating 





For the past month, after 
classes at Princeton, Brooke 
| Shields has been slipping into 
| New York City to rehearse, 
and last week she made her 
off-Broadway debut in Mar- 
guerite Duras’ 1977 play The 
Eden Cinema. The setting is 
French Indochina during the 
1930s, and Shields, 20, portrays 
Suzanne, a fetching 16-year- 
old who is courted by a rich 
plantation owner, Director 
Frangoise Kourilsky ap- 
proached her for the part last 
| year. Shields, who is majoring 
in French literature and had 
studied Duras’ work at school, 
| readily accepted her first pro- 
fessional nonmovie role. “She 
is a very strong actress,”” says 
Kourilsky of her star, “and 
takes direction very well.” The 
reviewers’ grades are due this 
week 


In his previous roles, Lido 
(Lee) lacocca has mostly been 
the tough-talking star of his 
own Chrysler commercials 
| But last week on NBC's design- 
er cop show, Miami Vice, the 
gung-ho CEO was back in the 
thespian driver's seat playing a 
different character. Or was he? 
Invited to drop by whenever he 
was in town by Michael Talbott, 








: 


| Firing line: Talbott and lacocca on the Vice set 


who plays Detective Stanley 
Switek, Iacocca did just that 
while in Miami on a promo- 
tional tour. The episode, | 
scheduled to air in May, casts 
Iacocca in a cameo role as 
Parks Commissioner Lido, a 
“silver-haired, 


no-baloney administrative 


type,”” says NBC. In a none too 
subtle reference to Iacocca’s 








| Shields: a class act? 


Ellis Island scuffle with Interi- 
or Secretary Donald Hodel, Lido, 
asked about a shack in a stake- 
| out scene, replies, “It’s just a 
leftover from some developers 
who wanted to put up a hotel 
We don’t go for commercializ- 
ing public land.” Lido is ready 
to shoot off more than his 
mouth. “If it’s any help,” he 
tells Crockett and Tubbs, “I 
know how to handle a gun.” 
And hold a grudge. 
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lines when she moved into the to fame as a model, fashion de- js 








Newlyweds Hutton and Winger 





More than two years have 
passed since a movie of hers 
was released, but Debra Winger 
has had no trouble staying in 
the public eye. The Ohio-born 
actress made national head- 
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mansion with Nebraska Gov- 
ernor Bob Kerrey, 42, whom she 
had met while making Terms 
of Endearment. Last week she 
was in the news again, afler 
marrying Actor Timothy Hut- 
ton, to the surprise of almost 
everyone except, of course, 
Hutton, plus 25 relatives and 
close friends who attended the 
Jewish ceremony at Big Sur, 
Calif., overlooking the Pacific 
Though Winger, 30, and Hut- 
ton, 25, had known each other 
for a couple of years, things got 
serious four or five months ago 
The day after the wedding, the 
two flew to Charleston, S.C., 
where Hutton is beginning a 
new film, appropriately called 
Made in Heaven. Winger has 
also resumed work: she has just 
completed Legal Eagles with 
Robert Redford in New York 
City 


When she turned 21 last 


| month, she already had claims 





signer and royal. So what next 
on the wish list for the world’s 
most thoroughly modern ce- 
lebrity princess? Well, gosh, 
why not try to cut a record? 
Sounds like a giggle, but no 
joke, Monaco’s Princess Steph- 
anie now has a modest hit rec- 
ord in Europe. Stephanie re- 
ports that her latest career turn 
“came about completely by ac- 
cident” when a friend at a re- 
cording studio casually sug- 
gested that she try a voice test. 
It went so well that she agreed 
to make a single with one side 
in English called Jrresistible 
and the other in French called 
| Ouragan (that means Hurri- 
cane, but it is actually the same 
song). The record, which will 
soon be released in the US., 
has been out for five weeks and 
| has sold 100,000 copies in 
France alone. Her lark as a 
thrush might lead next to mak- 
ing an album, says Stephanie, 
if that does not take too much 
time away from her fashion 
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Chanteuse Stephanie 


work. Why the need to keep so 
busy? “I’m growing old,” she 
laughs. “At my age, one likes 
to be on the move.” And move 
to whatever one likes. 

— By Guy D. Garcia 
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He popped the big question 
four weeks ago by getting down on 
both royal knees during a weekend 
trip to Floors Castle in Scotland, 
where Prince Charles once wooed 
Diana. Like her good friend the 
Princess of Wales, Sarah Ferguson 
said yes, but her official betrothal 
to Prince Andrew had to wait until 
his mother returned from a trip to 
Australia and New Zealand. By 
the time Buckingham Palace re- 
leased the expected announcement 
on the Queen’s stationery last 
week, a crowd had gathered out- 
side the gates. Meanwhile, Fleet 
Street was in a tizzy of breathless 
speculation that began in January 
after “Fergie” was invited by the 








« home when Sarah was 14 and mar- 
ried an Argentine polo player. 
(There is some chat about whether 
he will get a wedding invitation, 
since Andrew saw action against 
his countrymen during the bitter 
war over the Falklands.) 

Diana seems to have had the 
match in mind for some time, but 
romantic sparks did not fly be- 
tween the pair until chocolate 
profiteroles did, one afternoon last 
June at Ascot. He tried to make 
her eat some; she wasn’t having 
any and playfully threw them at 
him. Bull’s-eye. “There are always 
humble beginnings,” said the 
zinged Andrew at a press confer- 
ence last week. “It’s got to start 
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Queen to a week-long New Year's 
house party at Sandringham. 


News of the impending nuptials evoked almost audible 
sighs—of disappointment from would-be Cinderellas and of 
relief from the royal family, which was obviously delighted 
that “Randy Andy” had finally settled down with a proper 
“Sloane Ranger.” Well, perhaps not entirely proper. She had 
been previously involved in a three-year affair with a racing- 
car driver 22 years her senior. But then Andrew has a past as 


well. The effervescent, redheaded Fergu- 
son has long been a favorite of Queen Eliz- 
abeth’s. She is distantly related to the 
Queen through her father, Major Ronald 
Ferguson, who is Charles’ polo manager, 
a close friend of Prince Philip’s and a cous- 
in of Princess Alice, widow of the 
Queen’s uncle. Andrew and his intended, 
both now 26, knew each other as chil- 
dren. “They met on the polo fields. But 
then, doesn’t everybody?” said Fergu- 
son’s mum, Susan Barrantes, who left 


The royal lovebirds “over the moon” at the palace 














Diana and Fergie: coming aboard 


somewhere.” Currently “over the 
moon” and hoping for a late-sum- 


mer wedding in Westminster Abbey, the couple kissed happi- 
ly for the cameras. Then the bride-to-be gave reporters a look 
at her engagement ring, a $37,000 oval ruby surrounded by ten 
drop diamonds that Andrew helped design. Asked what they 
saw in each other, the Prince fumbled for an answer. “Wit? 
Charm? And good looks?” prompted his future wife. “Yes, 
probably,” he replied, “and the red hair.” The girl who would 


, be Princess laughed and nudged An- 

& drew’s arm somewhat sheepishly. Fergu- 
son’s official title will be Her Royal 
Highness the Princess Andrew. “A great 
honor,” she allowed. “Much looking for- 
ward to carrying it out or whatever I’m 
supposed to do.” But she is hoping that 
her official duties will not prevent her 
from also carrying on with her career 
working in a London graphic-arts office. 
She would be the first royal wife to be a 
wage earner. 
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Seattle’s Young Spellbinder 
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Mark Morris choreographs with originality and wit 


he title alone is provocative: Soap- 

Powders and Detergents. Will this be 
some arch exercise with dancers dressed 
up as bubbles or boxes? A soggy bit of so- 
cial criticism? A spoof on Balanchine's 
Snowflake Waltz in The Nutcracker? No, 
Mark Morris’ latest creation, commis- 
sioned by Dance Umbrella of Cambridge, 
Mass., is a lighthearted, structurally ele- 
gant look at washday 

The dancers somewhat resemble 
fresh laundry themselves in their loose 
white costumes. Lying on the floor, they 
suggest the rotating wash cycle by briskly 
waving their arms and legs. Later, as the 
action speeds up, they swing rolled-up 
sheets that churn around Penny Hutchin- 
son, who plays a sort of heroine-house- 
wife. Set to music and words by Herschel 
Garfein, the fantasy moves from border- 
line silly to giddily lyrical. Morris laughs 
al soap-company ad pitches but not at the 
washday ritual. For the indomitable 
housewife he has open affection 

Soap-Powders is a brimming piece of 
choreography, filled with wit and inven- 
tion and a certain brash confidence. At 
29, Morris is the hottest young choreogra- 
pher in the country. His Seattle-based 
troupe of 13 dancers is in heavy demand, 
and other signs of success are visible: 
bookings in Europe, commissions from 
established ballet companies (Boston, the 
Joffrey), a program on next season’s PBS 
Dance in America series, invitations to 
pump some life into grand opera produc- 
tions. (Morris choreographed the Dance 
of the Seven Veils on alternating sopranos 
in the current Seattle Opera production of 
Strauss’s Salome.) 

Like many modern and postmodern 
| choreographers, Morris also dances with 
his company. He is a riveting performer, 
with a delicate, Chaplin- 

esque face atop a strong, 
| bulbous body. For a while 
last year he wore his hair 
in a thick mass of long 
black curls that would 
have done credit to a ba- 
roque grandee. In motion 
he radiates amplitude 
| verging on excess. In One 
Charming Night, a dance 
set to four Purcell songs, he 
presents his own outra- 
geously funny version of 
the old warhorse Le Spec- 
tre de la Rose, \eaping and 
swooping with abandoned 
ardor around his seated be- 
loved (Teri Weksler). But 
unlike Fokine’s blithe spir- 
it, Morris does not finish by 
flying out the window. In- 
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Morris and Weksler in One Charming Night _ 





Amplitude verging on excess. 


stead, he and Weksler thrash out their all 
too mundane frustrations and resent- 
ments before he finally carries her off, 
high above his head, as if to reassert his 
ideal of love. One Charming Night shows 
both sides of Morris’ creation: ingratiating 
invention and, occasionally, youthful 
overkill of a good idea. | 

What sets Morris apart from most of | 
his contemporaries is his extraordinary 
musicality, He seems open to a huge vari- | 
ety of styles—raga, rock, Poulenc, with 
perhaps a special affinity for such musical 
architects of the baroque as Vivaldi and 
Handel. Morris can find the dance in the 
music. Like Balanchine, he can hear a 





All wrapped up: the Morris troupe performs Soap-Powders and Detergents 


| intimate ones that serve as a kind of punc- 


| made for the Boston Ballet, he uses a re- 





piece whole and render a fresh visualiza- 
tion of it instead of transcribing it as a pat- 
tern or making it serve as an organizing 
element for arbitrary action. In Jealousy, 
a solo set to Handel, he fills out the score 
with large, writhing moves and smaller, 


tuation. In Mort Subite (Sudden Death), 


peated figure in Poulenc’s Organ Concerto 
as a signal to the dancers to turn and 
change direction—often leading to their 
abrupt disappearance from the stage. 

Morris’ musical education is limited to 
the instruction in reading music that his fa- 
ther, a teacher, gave him while he grew up 
in Seattle, and a theory course in high 
school. At 14 he joined Koleda, a local, 
semiprofessional Balkan dance group, 
where he stomped out the folkloric 
rhythms. Three years later he went to Ma- 
drid and spent six months studying flamen- 
co. After he returned to the U.S. his per- 
forming experience continued to be wildly 
varied: Lar Lubovitch, Laura Dean, Eliot 
Feld. He never stayed anywhere very long. 
His own group began coming together five 
years ago. Like their leader, most Morris 
dancers are not built along strict classical 
lines. For one thing, they must be strong. In 
his choreography, everybody lifts every- 
body else, men and women alike. 

The work that probably shows off the 
troupe most gloriously is an exercise in 
mayhem called Championship Wrestling. | 
Set to a Garfein collage of crowd noises, 
sportscaster commentaries and electronic 
insults, it pits men against men, women | 
against women and each against the oth- 
er. The centerpiece is a duel fought in | 
slow motion by two women who are 
borne on the shoulders of several support- | 
ers and who flay each other outrageously, 
but at a subaqueous pace. When not en- 
gaged in combat, the dancers, some of 
them with rakish topknots and splendidly 
authentic wrestling gear, mug and glare 
with a fine appreciation of TV histrionics | 
that never becomes simple mimicry. At a 
recent performance in 
Boston, the audience fairly | 
broke up at the sheer bra- | 
vura of it all. A lot of 
things contributed to the 
general satisfaction: 
shrewd staging, superb 
timing, movements that | 
were sophisticated for all 
their mock violence. The 
vividness of Championship 
Wrestling helps explain 
why the dance world is 
converging on Morris’ 
doorstep. These works are 
not internalized essays in 
autobiography or homages 
to the modern dance 
canon. When he choreo- 
graphs, Morris seems to 
have the audience in mind 

—By Martha Duffy 
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THE LAWSUIT CRISIS 
IS BAD FOR BABIES. 


Doctors say the birth of a baby is a high 
point of being a doctor. Yet a medical survey 
shows one out of every nine obstetricians in 
America has stopped delivering babies. 

Expectant mothers have had to find new 
doctors. In some rural areas, women have 
had to travel elsewhere to give birth. 

How did this happen? It’s part of the 
price of the lawsuit crisis. 

The number of lawsuits Americans file 
each year is on the rise. Obstetricians are 
among the hardest hit—almost three out of 
four have faced a malpractice claim. Many 
have decided it isn’t worth the risk. 

What can be done? Reforms are being pro- 
posed to make our courts more fair and keep 
legal costs reasonable. Reforms supported by 
lawyers, doctors, business leaders and gov- 
ernment officials. 

You can help. Our free report, The 
Lawsuit Crisis, reviews the principal re- 
forms. It tells how you can get involved. 

















Insurance Information Institute, Dept. LC 
110 William Street, New York, NY 10038 


Please send me a free copy of The Lawsuit Crisis. 








Address 


City State Zip 


itt Insurance Information Institute 


A nonprofit action and information center 
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THE LAWSUIT CRISIS. 
WE ALL PAY THE PRICE. 
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A New Heaven and a New Earth 





PA RA DISE POSTPONED by John Mortimer; Viking; 374 pages; $17.95 


e has called himself “the best play- 

wright ever to have defended a murder- 
er at the Central Criminal Court.” The 
claim is neither entirely immodest nor self- 
deprecating. Itis English Author John Mor- 
timer’s way of pointing out that the careers 
he has pursued seldom overlap. A barrister 
who became a Queen’s Counsel and prac- 
ticed in the loftiest reaches of the British le- 
gal system, he might also be described as the 
best lawyer ever to write for the stage (A 
Voyage Round My Father), screen (John 
and Mary) and television (Brideshead 
Revisited, Rumpole of the Bailey). Now 
Mortimer, 62, has earned another encomi- 
um: he is the only adapter of Evelyn Waugh 
ever to have produced a long novel about the 
past 40 years of life in England. 

Paradise Postponed combines some of 
the social sweep of Brideshead with the 
hugger-mugger of Rumpole, the over- 
weight, conniving and lovable 
Old Bailey barrister. The novel’s 
central mystery emerges after 
the death, in 1985, of Simeon 
Simcox, 80, Anglican rector of 
Rapstone Fanner, a village some 
two hours’ driving time west of 
London. The clergyman’s will 
contains a staggering surprise. 
He has left nothing to his wife 
Dorothy or his two grown sons 
Henry and Fred. Instead, the ar- 
dent Socialist once known as 
“the Red Rector of Rapstone” 
has bequeathed all of his shares 
in the family-owned brewery, 
which may be worth £2 mil- 
lion, to one Leslie Titmuss, a lo- 
cal lad who has clawed his way 
into national prominence as a 
Conservative M.P. and a Cabi- 
net Minister. Dorothy and Fred 
are inclined to let the inexplica- 
ble matter drop. But Henry, the 
elder son and a_ well-known 
writer, is infuriated and prom- 
ises a campaign aimed at “de- 
feating the abominable Tit- 
muss.” That entails proving in 
court that his father was insane. 

With this problem firmly es- 
tablished, Mortimer backs and 
fills over the four decades of 
complications that preceded it. 
The fortunes of the Simcox fam- 










The successful end of World 
War IT and the subsequent vic- 


Labor Party inspire Simeon in 
his pulpit. He draws his sermons 
from Revelation 21: 1: “And I 
saw a new heaven and a new 
earth; for the first heaven and 
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John Mortimer: backing and filling over four decades 


earth had passed away.” Firmly commit- 
ted to social justice at home and abroad, 
the minister writes impassioned letters 
about the New Jerusalem to his bishop, 
signs manifestos, marches and frets when 
he observes any of his parishioners in the 
old-fashioned act of solitary prayer. 

Busy with the chores of saving the 
world, he becomes a benign but remote 
member of his own household: “Not for the 
first time he felt the simplicity of the great 
issues, he knew exactly what should be 
done about South Africa and urban pover- 
ty and the bomb. It was the small events, 
those nearer home, that seemed to him for- 
ever shrouded in mystery.” 

Among these small events are the fates 
of his sons. Henry’s first novel creates a mi- 
nor ruckus and earns him a name as one of 
England’s angry young men. He marries 
his younger brother’s sweetheart, Agnes 


Excerpt 














‘Tell me what you know about Leslie 
Titmuss.’ Fred tried to make it clear 
that he hadn’t stopped to discuss firewood. ‘I 
mean, who is Leslie Titmuss?’ 

‘Isn’t he the Minister of something or other? 
I thought everyone knew that.’ Dorothy moved 
further into the wood but her son followed her. 

‘Is he ... I mean, it would make father’s 
will understandable at least.’ Fred tried to put 
the suggestion as tactfully as possible. ‘Is he re- 
lated to us?” 

‘Related?’ She turned away from him, fill- 
ing her sack. All he saw was the stooped 
back and the old, flapping mackintosh. 
‘Perhaps.’ 





Salter, writes screenplays, divorces, weds 
an adoring younger woman and becomes a 
cranky old reactionary. For his part, Fred 
woos and loses Agnes but decides to follow 
her father’s practice as the village doctor. 
His new mentor espouses a mission that 
frees Fred from messianic impulses: “I 
don’t deal in right and wrong. I deal in col- 
lywobbles and housemaid’s knee.” 

While the Simcox boys settle down, 
young Titmuss rises preposterously. The 
son of an accountant at the Simcox brew- 
ery, trained to replicate his father’s foot- 
steps, Leslie senses the postwar crumbling 
of old barricades and makes his moves. He 
joins the local Young Conservatives, never 
minding that most of his colleagues despise 
him. He courts and wins Charlotte Fanner, 
the awkward and unhappy daughter of the 
village’s titled landowner. He grows rich 
through investments and gains political 
power, but he does not win the respect of 
those who know him best. As Dorothy 
Simcox preaches to her husband, “Perhaps 
God made people like Leslie Titmuss so we 
can find out who's nice.” 

Why then does Titmuss turn out to be 
the beneficiary of Simeon’s es- 
tate? The answer proves every 
bit as intriguing as the prepara- 
tions that lead up to it. For Morti- 
mer has attempted nothing less 
than a long case history of his na- 
tive land, post-1945. Behind the 
narrow focus on the imaginary 
Rapstone and its inhabitants, 
larger events are disclosed: sugar 
rationing after the war, ban-the- 
bomb marches during the edgy 
*50s, the rise of swinging London, 
the Profumo scandal, strikes, 
strife and the sinking of tradi- 
tions in a new tide of commer- 
cialism. The fate of the Swan’s 
Nest, an old inn in the vicinity of 
Rapstone, is symptomatic: “In 
the course of time it would be 
taken over by a motel chain, re- 
christened Ye Olde Swan’s Nest 
and given piped music, colour 
TVs in every bedroom . . . an en- 
larged car park and the Old Fa- 
ther Thames Carvery.” 

That is not exactly what old 
Simcox had in mind when he 
dreamed of the future. Nor does 
Mortimer seem especially en- 
amored of what his country 
threatens to become. But Para- 
dise Postponed is a remarkably 
judicious presentation of pros 
and cons, and extremely funny 
besides. Near the end of his life, 
watching TV reports of the war 
for the Falkland Islands, Simeon 
complains to his wife: “What 
we're doing is going round in cir- 
cles. I mean, is this where we 
came in?” To enter this novel is 
to join an eddy of wisdom and 
comic resignation. —By Paul Gray 
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EVEN THE CLERGY 
CANT ESCAPE THE 
LAWSUIT CRISIS. 


“Thou shalt not counsel” isn’t a commandment yet. But with clergy 
being sued for their advice, it could become one. 

Religious leaders are becoming reluctant to counsel their congre- 
gations. One California reverend was sued for “religious malpractice” 
Church elders in the Southwest face an invasion of privacy suit. And 
pastors in Texas are afraid to counsel parishioners at home. 

What's going on? It’s all part of the lawsuit crisis. 

Clergy, businessmen, doctors—everyone is 
affected by America’s growing number of lawsuits. 

Reforms are under way to make our civil 
justice system more fair. To protect the right to 
sue, but discourage irresponsible lawsuits. To 
keep legal costs reasonable. 

You can play a part, too. Write for our 
free report, The Lawsuit Crisis. 















Insurance Information Institute, Dept. LC 
110 William Street, New York, NY 10038 
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Please send me a free copy of The Lawsuit Crisis. 











City State Zip 


ttt Insurance Information Institute 


A nonprofit action and information center 


THE LAWSUIT CRISIS. 
WE ALL PAY THE PRICE. 













Hosted by Billy Crystal, Whoopi Goldberg 
and Robin Williams. 


For the first time, America’s top comedy stars join 
together on one stage to aid the nation’s 
poor and homeless. 

HBO” is proud to present this unprecedented 
entertainment event—the funniest benefit ever, 
for a cause that’s no laughing matter. 


Premieres SATURDAY 
MARCH 29th 9PM EST/PST 


RG) 


Nobody Brings It Home Like HBO. 


FIND OUT MORE ABOUT DONATING TO 
COMIC RELIEF —CALL 1-800-528-1000. 


*Tape delayed on the West Coast. 
©1986 Home Box Office, inc. All rights reserved. @Registered service marks of Home Box Office, inc 




































Books 


Betrayals 


A FAMILY MADNESS 
by Thomas Keneally 
Simon & Schuster; 336 pages; $17.95 


homas Keneally, 50, is an Australian 

novelist (The Chant of Jimmie Black- 
smith), playwright (Bullie’s House), 
screenwriter (Silver City) and movie actor 
(The Devil's Playground). The subjects of 
his nearly 20 books are equally protean: 
Joan of Arc, the U.S. Civil War battle at 
Antietam, World War I armistice negoti- 
ations, exploration in Antarctica. His 
1982 volume, Schindler's List, set off a lit- 
erary tempest: although it told of an actu- 
al German businessman who saved some 
1,300 Jews from the Nazis, the book was 
awarded Britain’s prestigious Booker 
McConnell prize for fiction, eligible ap- 
parently because Keneally used novelistic 
techniques of narrative and reconstruc- 
tion in telling a true story 

In his most recent novel, A Family 
Madness, Keneally returns to the inex- 
pungible memories of World War II, this 
time from the point of view of collabora- 
tors in the murder of Jews. His central 
characters are the Kabbelskis, a family of 
politically active Belorussians who make 
common cause with the Germans in an 
effort to secure an autonomous homeland 
for their people. They are motivated less 
by anti-Semitism than by the rueful les- 
sons of a millennium of conquests from 
east and west. Banding together with oth- 
er helpless minorities seems to offer no 
chance of gaining power. But connivance 
may. Stanislaw Kabbelski, a local police 
chief and, later, minister in a provisional | 
Belorussian Cabinet, conspires in the 
deaths of strangers, then acquaintances, 
then family friends. His children witness 
the double-dealing and slaughter, com- 
mitted by Germans and by Russian-spon- 
sored Belorussian insurgents with equal 
abandon. Long before adolescence, the 
Kabbelski children are plunged into a | 
world void of moral order. Kabbelski’s 
soul-destroying deals are, moreover, 
made in vain: abandoned by the Ger- 
mans, who are losing, and cheated by fel- 
low Belorussians, who are maneuvering 
for postwar advantage, he becomes a fugi- 
tive. The family breaks up, but he and 
some of his clan finally fetch up in Austra- 
lia, where they live on scraps of bitter 
memory and paranoid imaginings of a 
comparably tumultuous future. Although 
they appear to be part of the vast middle- 
class world in their adopted country, there 
is an untouchable inwardness in their 
spirits, and eventually they retreat into 
armed-survivalist hysteria. 

Interwoven with this story of an ines- 
capable past is a more conventional one 
of an unattainable future. Terry Delaney 
is a night watchman and second-rank 
professional rugby player who suffers the 





double curse of discontent and lack of di- 
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rection. He has no complaints about his 
wife but longs for passion. He hopes ath- 
letics can lead to a job in journalism or 
public relations, his vague image of an 
easy life. He is unsettled by the changes 
he sees in Roman Catholic tradition, epit- 
omized by a closet-gay parish priest. 
When Delaney meets the Kabbelskis, 
Stanislaw’s granddaughter Danielle 
seems, with her assured exoticism, the 
God-given answer to his yearnings. Hired 
by her father’s thuggish security service, 
Delaney couples with Danielle while on 
the job and realizes he is being auditioned 
for a place in the family. When the Kab- 
belskis abruptly withdraw to plan their 
private Armageddon, Delaney wrecks his 
life pursuing them. 

In outline, this tale of sexual obses- 
sion may seem all too recognizable. What 
sustains A Family Madness is, as usual in 





Thomas Keneally: portrait of delusions 


Keneally’s work, a precise sense of his- 
torical authenticity. The minutiae of Be- 
lorussian politics become surprisingly ab- 
sorbing. He captures the chaos of Europe 
at the close of World War II and the ways 
in which fateful political decisions of that 
time may have been prompted by petty 
domestic concerns. He writes aphoristi- 
cally, “There is that to be said for liber- 
als—they may be in no way equipped for 
governing the world, but they are admira- 
ble in specific cases of injustice.” And he 
makes such homilies seem the genuine 
beliefs, born of experience, of his charac- 
ters. Keneally is equally at home, if less 
exciting, in lower-middle-class urban 
Australia and the locker rooms of also- 
ran athletes. These characters ring true, 
but they are not especially interesting. 
That, however, seems to be part of his 
strategy. The grayness of this humdrum 
world only makes the clashing colors of 
the Kabbelskis’ lives more compelling. 
Keneally’s real triumph is to portray, 
through one family’s delusions, the lin- 
gering poison of war and betrayal among 
generations who outwardly appear to 
have escaped. —By William A. Henry iit 
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0 you have any 
Famous Grouse?” 


asked one good friend 


of another. 
“No, I don't?’ he lied. 


Of course, it was shame- -¢ } 
less. But consider the = 
circumstances. 

Until recently, most 4% 
Americans couldn’t la 
hands on a bottle of The 
Famous Grouse. Visitors to Scotland 
learned in a sip or two why this deluxe 
Scotch ranks first in the land of 
Scotch. So, they would lug home 
their limit. 

Others discovered it in London 
clubs and would dash to the 
duty-free shops for a private 
supply. Which, sadly, they kept 
private. 

Now, of course, this rare 
bird is in America in quanti- 
ties to share. 
With extremely good 
friends, of course. 


THE FAMOUS GROUSE" 


Scotland sends its best. 





Remember special occasions by sending a gift of The Famous Grouse anywhere in the 
continental U.S. where allowed by state law. Call toll-free 1-800-238-4373. The Famous Grouse, 
Blended Scotch Whisky, 86 Proof, © 1986, Imported by Heublein, Inc., Hartford, CT. 
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— a 

Alittle girl 

shouldn't have to 
beg for food. 


But Nita must. 

Her frail mother, who spends all 
day in the marketplace peddlin 
straw mats, can’t sell enou hs to feed 
Nita and her two younger Eeoddicrs 

For $18 a month through our 
sponsorship program, you can help a 
child like Nita. For a destitute child, 
your generosity can mean health, an 
education—even life itself. 


Write to: Mrs. Jeanne Clarke Wood 
Children, Incorporated, P.O. Box 5381 
Dept. T3N6, Richmond, Va. 23220 USA 


C I wish to sponsor a CO boy, 0 girl, in 
0 Asia, 0 Latin America, 0 Middle East, 
0 Africa, 0 USA, 0 Greatest Need 

© 1 will give $18 a month ($216 a year) 
Enclosed is my gift for a full year 0 , the 
first month CO. Please send me the child's 
name, story, address and picture 

0 I can't sponsor, but will help $ 

© Please send me further information 





NAME 
ADORESS 


ar wrare : a 


COCk/Money Order OVisa OMaster Card 


CARD WO EXP DATE 


SIGNATURE 


1-800-538-5381 


CHILDREN, INC. 


US. gifts are fully tax deductible 
Annual financial statements are available on request 
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Bookends 


THE MAUL AND THE PEAR TREE 
by P.D. James and T.A. Critchley 
Mysterious Press 

234 pages; $17.95 





P.D. James is an esteemed 
mystery novelist whose 
1980 book Innocent Blood 
became a mainstream 
best seller. Her fictions of- 
ten center on guilty se- 
crets and the way the past 
reverberates into the pres- 
ent. In The Maul and the 
Pear Tree, James applies her narrative 
and analytic talents to the actual: the 
Ratcliffe Highway murders that took 
place in early-I9th century London. Al- 
though the seven killings in two merchant 
households were widely publicized and 
later inspired Thomas De Quincey’s essay 
“On Murder Considered as One of the 
Fine Arts,” James and her collaborator, 
Police Historian T.A. Critchley, found 
that few researchers had scrutinized con- 
temporary accounts and public records. 
Their own examination unearthed ap- 
palling evidence of police ineptitude: “As 
the story developed it became clear that 
the system of 1811 had done no more 
than pronounce a confident, convenient 
and ghoulish judgment .. . while leaving 
the core of the Ratcliffe Highway mur- 
ders wrapped in continuing mystery.” 
The murders are commonly attributed to 
John Williams, a seaman who died by 
hanging while in police custody. James 
and Critchley make a compelling case for 
his innocence, finger a probable alterna- 
tive villain and suggest that Williams’ 
death in jail may also have been a mur- 
der. Vivid in atmosphere and detail, the 
book is in the best tradition of the histori- 
an as avenging angel. 


——_———— 


HIGH JINX 
by William F. Buckley Jr. 
Doubleday; 261 pages; $16.95 


Cold war buffs by now 
should be familiar with 
Blackford Oakes, William 
F. Buckley’s tony spy hero 
of six previous novels. The 
cold is something he never 
had to come in out of. He 
knows that he works for 
the good guys. In his latest 
adventure, Blacky confronts the Evil Em- 
pire, circa 1954. Stalin is dead, Georgi 
Malenkov sits unsurely as party chief, and 
the ruthless Lavrenti Beria, head of the 
KGB, plots his own ascension. The mono- 
lith is in transition, and the U.S. and Brit- 
ain launch a secret commando raid to 
overthrow the Soviet-dominated govern- 
ment of Albania. The assault fails because 
of traitors in high places. 

This is a juicy subject for the nation’s 
best-known conservative writer. With 
considerable relish and fluent wit, Buck- 





| fantasy, a natural aristocrat, freed of the 





ley stirs a plot involving the treasonous 
activities of Britain’s leading scientist and 
the Soviet-bred daughter of an American 
journalist. The amiable Oakes frequently 
gets lost in the flashbacks and Kremlinol- 
ogy, but that is to be expected. Buckley’s 
bad guys always get more attention than 
his good guys. 


ALL GOD’S CHILDREN NEED 
TRAVELING SHOES 

by Maya Angelou 

Random House; 210 pages; $15.95 


In the fifth volume of her 
x autobiography, begun in 
1970 with the poignant / 
Know Why the Caged Bird 
Sings, Poet Maya Angelou 
recalls a four-year stay in 
Ghana. Her 1960s reminis- 
cence contains a gallery 
of indelible portraits and 
landscapes: a visit from Malcolm X; a 
march on the American embassy, coincid- 
ing with Martin Luther King Jr.’s march in 
Washington; a passing romance with a Ma- 
lian. Between character sketches, the au- 
thor meditates on the search for historical 
and spiritual roots. “I doubted if I, or any 
Black from the diaspora, could really return 
to Africa,” Angelou confesses. “We wore 
skeletons of old despair like necklaces, her- 
alding our arrival, and we were branded 
with cynicism.” But shortly before she is to 
return to New York, she visits a small sea- 
port in Eastern Ghana. There, a strange 
epiphany occurs. An old woman mistakes 
Angelou for someone she knew long, long 
ago. Abruptly, the elusive past rises up, as 
warm and palpable as the African earth. 


All Gods 
Childre 








———— 


BREAK IN 
by Dick Francis 
Putnam; 317 pages; $17.95 


This is Francis’ 25th book, 
and it ought to have been a 
big winner. The author, 
once a successful steeple- 
chase jockey in Britain, re- 
turns to the setting of his 
best books: the country 
tracks strewn around Eng- 
land. Break In starts wonderfully, with a de- 
scription of a tough race in which the hero, 
Kit Fielding, struggles aboard a truculent 
brute named North Face. The prose has 
speed, authenticity and striking confidence. 
The jockey, a dour and stubborn loner, is 
typical of Francis’ heroes. But they have 
been overdrawn lately, and Fielding is a 
caricature. He churns North Face to vic- 
tory, then when he learns that his sister and 
her trainer husband are being systematical- 
ly ruined, steps in and clears all the bad 
guys’ hurdles by himself. Given his firm but 
faultless manners, Fielding mixes easily 
with the sporting blue bloods on whom his 
business depends. In fact, he himself is a 





trappings of money and class. Francis needs 
to pump in some rude red blood. =| 
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DEDUCTION 





During the past 24 years, accion has put millions of dollars in tax-deductible dona- 
tions to work in Latin America, the Caribbean and the United States. This has 
helped thousands of low-income entrepreneurs gain access to credit and basic 
management skills. 

In turn, their businesses have created jobs and income opportunities in areas that are 
in desperate need of both. Of the thousands of loans made over the years, 98% are paid 
back. That’ proof that accion programs work. And that the people that we help work 
even harder. 

accion international is a private, non-profit organization supported by some of the 
best known and respected corporations, individuals, foundations and public agencies 
in the United States. 

Please join our list of contributors. It's an opportunity to watch your money at work. 

For more information or to make a tax-deductible contribution, please write to: 


accion international 


1385 Cambridge St., Cambridge, MA 02139 (617) 492-4930 
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Milestones 





Transcending Denomination 





Bernard Malamud: 1914-1986 


] n February of last year, he spoke to an 
audience of admirers at Manhattan’s 
Lincoln Center about the curious, circu- 
itous journey of his first novel, The Natu- 
ral. Published to critical acclaim in 1952, 
the book was unlike nearly everything he 
would later write. It was pastoral, a New 
World myth transpiring on the verdant 
backdrop of a baseball diamond. When 
the story was finally made into a Holly- 
wood film, starring Robert Redford, some 
32 years later, the flawed hero’s tragic fate 
had turned happy. But the author did not 
seem to mind. The movie, he said, had al- 
lowed him “to be recognized once more as 
an American writer—and that is a kind 
of triumph.” 

His death last week, at 71, of a heart 
attack, was thus preceded by a sense of 
victory, hard earned and entirely de- 
served. Between that early book and late 
movie, Bernard Malamud forged one of 
the most distinguished careers in postwar 
American letters. His collection of short 
stories The Magic Barrel (1958) won a 
National Book Award; so did his novel 
The Fixer (1966), as well as a Pulitzer 
Prize. Yet the considerable recognition 
Malamud received often came hedged 
about with reservations. His works, popu- 
lated chiefly by lonely men, principally 
Jews displaced in fact or temperament 
from old haunts and faiths, struck some 
as too stony and uncompromisingly se- 
vere for the land of the melting pot 
and the home of the brave. To readers 
looking forward, he preached the impor- 
tance of the past. He told an interviewer 
in 1980, “One is conditioned early in 
family life to an interpretation of the 








Bernard Malamud: an enduring legacy 
| Out of suffering, parables of hope. 





| world. And the grieving is that no matter 
how much happiness or success you col- 
| lect, you cannot obliterate your early ex- 
periences—diminished perhaps, it stays 
with you.” 

He was born in Brooklyn, the son of 
Russian-Jewish immigrants who operat- 
ed a small grocery store. He helped out 
when he was not going to school, doing 
homework or telling stories to an audi- 
ence of young friends. He remembered his 





EXPECTING. Bette Midler, 40, flamboyantly 
bawdy singer-actress-comedian who is 
currently starring in the hit film Down 
and Out in Beverly Hills, and her husband 
of 15 months, Martin Von Haselberg, 37, Ar- 





first child; next autumn. 


DIED. James Shuler, 26, Philadelphia-born 
| middleweight who was the previously un- 
defeated (22-0) North American Boxing 
Federation titleholder from 1982 until 
his first-round knockout by Challenger 
Thomas Hearns two weeks ago; when his 
motorcycle crashed head-on into a truck; 
in North Philadelphia. 


DIED. Michele Sindona, 65, Sicilian-born fi- 
| nancier whose wheeling and dealing in It- 
aly and the U.S. brought him a banking 
| and real estate fortune reportedly worth 
$450 million, but whose empire collapsed 
in 1974 amid charges of fraud and other 


gentine-born commodities trader: their | 


irregularities; by poison (potassium cya- 
nide); in Voghera, Italy. In 1980, Sindona 
was sentenced to 25 years in prison for 
causing the failure of New York’s Frank- 
lin National Bank; extradited to Italy in 
1984, he received another 15-year term 
earlier this month for fraud in the collapse 
of his Banca Privata Italiana. Last week 
he was given a life sentence for arranging 
the 1979 murder of Giorgio Ambrosoli, 
the bank liquidator who had just complet- 
ed a 12,000-page report on Sindona’s 
fraudulent activities. At week’s end au- 
thorities could not determine whether the 
poisoning, which occurred in his heavily 
guarded cell, was suicide or murder. 


DIED. John Bagot Glubb, 88, onetime British 
army officer who led Arab troops in the 
Middle East from 1920 to 1956 and, as the 
colorful Glubb Pasha, gained an influence 
and reputation rivaling that of Lawrence 
of Arabia; in Mayfield, England. After 





WOIDIA SYMOHS 


father’s interrupting one such narrative 
by demanding, in Yiddish, “What tune 
are you banging on your pot?” He attend- 
ed City College, New York, during the 
depths of the Depression and later re- 
ceived a master’s degree from Columbia. 
But the impression of his parents’ strug- 
gles in a strange land (his mother died 
when he was 15) never left him. His novel 
The Assistant (1957) portrayed the tra- 
vails of a merchant trapped between an- 
cient habits and modern marketing. “A 
New York grocer figures in the book,” 
Malamud once noted, edgy about autobio- 
graphical readings of his fiction. “My fa- 
ther was a New York grocer, so you can 
infer anything you like.” 

He ostensibly moved away from the 
world of his fathers, a second-generation 
son coasting on education and talent. 
Malamud married and found a teaching 
job at Oregon State College, where he be- 
gan reaping praise for his first books. In 
1961 he moved back East to Bennington, 
Vt., where he again taught and wrote. By 
that time, along with Saul Bellow and 
Philip Roth, he had been credited with 
the introduction of Jewish sensibilities 
into American fiction. 

Malamud was uncomfortable with the 
tribute. “The Jews are absolutely the very 
stuff of drama,” he once wrote, but he also 
pointed out his conviction that “all men 
are Jews.” And the people of his books, 
with their backs to the wall, their failures 
vivid in their own eyes, their enemies 
gathering for the kill, indeed transcend 
denominations. As the beleaguered hero 
of Idiots First, one of his finest short sto- 
ries, shouts out to a tormentor, “You bas- 
tard, don’t you understand what it means 
human?” Malamud expected much of his 
characters: decency, courage, the willing- 
ness to pay debts that they did not indi- 
vidually owe. Out of suffering, he built 
parables of hope. —By Paul Gray 








serving in World War I, Glubb was sent to 
Iraq to help settle endemic tribal feuds. He 
enthusiastically adopted Bedouin ways 
and in 1939 was named commander of the 
formidable Arab Legion of Transjordan. 
During World War II, the Legion fought 
against the Vichy French in Syria and 
against pro-German Iraqis; it also scored 
the only sizable Arab victory against Is- 
raeli forces in 1948. Glubb was dismissed 
as an imperial anachronism by Jordan’s 
King Hussein in 1956. 


DIED. John W. Bricker, 92, three-term Re- 
publican Governor of Ohio (1939-45) who 
drew national attention by reorganizing 
the state government and budget to turna 
$40 million deficit into a $74 million sur- 
plus, then sought his party’s presidential 
nomination in 1944 but lost out to Thomas 
Dewey and became his running mate; in 
Columbus. He later served two terms in 
| the U.S. Senate. 
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transvestite famous for offering 

sexual services to prison inmates. A 
woman who has risked madness, and at 
least temporarily succumbed to it, by vol- 
unteering to abstain from TV for a month. 
A clairvoyant, a mafioso, a crusader on a 
hunger strike until people stop hunting 
birds, a troupe of midgets who make up the 
world’s smallest Spanish-dance ensemble. 

In short, it is business as usual around 
| the television show We Are Proud to Pre- 
sent, which provides a few minutes of ce- 
lebrity to the unusual or notorious. On the 
face of it, Pippo (Marcello Mastroianni) 
and Amelia (Giulietta Masina), would 
seem to fit right in. Back in the “40s they 
were a minor but prosperous dance team, 
imitating the high romantic style of Fred 
Astaire and Ginger Rogers in provincial 
Italian nightclubs and variety houses. 
Pippo and Amelia are long retired, but 
their one-shot TV comeback will be a treat 
for old fans and an astonishment to the 
younger set, especially if they can get 





attacks or some lesser public humiliation. 
Actually, they are misfits in modern 
show biz, maybe in the modern world. 
Their routine may not have been much, 
just a modest impression of a unique and 
immortal creation. But in Pippo and Ame- 
lia’s day, performers prospered because 
they were willing to do the hard work of 
polishing an artful act, not because they 
had the momentary nerve to commit an 
| outrageous one. Besides, after they have 
| endured the indifference of the youthful 
| production staff and the chaos of rehearsal 
and performance (there is a power failure 








through their act without suffering heart | 
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leaien: pe Mastroianni as the dancing couple: Can they survive their comeback? 


Remembering the Lost Steps 


GINGER & FRED Directed by Federico Fellini 
Screenplay by Federico Fellini, Tonino Guerra and Tullio Pinelli 


just as they begin their act, and a leg cramp 
causes Pippo to fall in the middle of it), we 
see that, modest though their talents are, 
Pippo and Amelia had, and still have, a 
gift. It is the capacity to provide something 
universal and necessary, the romantic ges- 
ture. That grace may or may not be a van- 
ishing one, but at least “Ginger & Fred” 
are called to their work by something high- 
er than the need to make a sensation. 
Perhaps Fellini, who like his stars is in 
his 60s, is copping a generational plea: “Our 
kitsch is better than your kitsch.” Maybe he 
means for us to see the faltering but brave 
Amelia and Pippo as surrogates for himself, 
still worthy of sober interest, maybe even 
moral admiration, although the headlines 
now go to younger directorial stars. Cer- 
tainly he insists on pumping out more of the 
“Felliniesque,” his trademark blend of the 
grotesque and the surreal, than we need to 
get his point that TV is vulgar and coarsen- 
ing. More moving is his presentation of two 
carefully imagined archetypes of aging. 
Masina’s Amelia is a woman grown more 
emotionally compact with the years, de- 
fending herself against their onslaught with 
a sort of neat, perky reserve. Mastroianni’s 
Pippo represents the opposite extreme, vul- 
nerable dishevelment. She wins sympathy 
by asking no favors; he gains it by begging 
for it. These are lovely performances, ob- 
servant, original and infinitely appealing. 
When we, and Fellini, are lucky, his taste 
for flash and trash does not overwhelm 
what he really has to say; instead, it makes 
a useful contrast to simpler truths, and 
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Coming Unglued 


THE MONEY PIT 
Directed by Richard Benjamin 
Screenplay by David Giler 


hen Walter and Anna (Tom Hanks 

and Shelley Long) find their dream 
house (actually, it is a mansion, long on 
charm and short on viable plumbing), 
they neglect to check the neighborhood. 
And nobody tells them their property is 
located deep in Harold Lloyd country, 
where anything that can go wrong will 
and all the repairmen are incompetent 
or venal. 

Their problems start with some little 
do-it-yourself fix-ups: on a rotted stair 
riser and a front-door lock that sticks. 
Working on them, Walter somehow 
causes both the stairway and the en- 
tranceway to collapse. That says nothing 
about what happens to the chimney when 
he carelessly tosses a log into the second- 
floor fireplace. What termites and neglect 
have put asunder eventually requires a 
crew of 100 to set to rights. And what hap- 
pens to all of them when Anna innocently 
plugs a kitchen appliance into the work- 
ers’ heavy-equipment circuit one sunny 
morning both defies description and bears 
comparison to one of Lloyd’s immortally 
orchestrated and madly logical disaster 
sequences. 

Director Benjamin’s gift for this kind 
of comic invention (first hinted at in My 
Favorite Year) is now finely honed. Long 
is the adorable mistress of frazzled com- 
mon sense. Hanks poises between panic 
and exasperation with the kind of weird 
aplomb Cary Grant used to manage, and 
Alexander Godunov, the dancer, proves 
himself a gifted comic actor as an egoma- 
niacal symphony conductor. They are all 
comparatively new to film, and that 
makes their display of old, all but lost 
movie skills even more cheering. The me- 
dium may havea future afterall. —R&5S. 
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makes us grateful for them, as we are in | TomHanks deep in The Money Pit 
Ginger & Fred. — By Richard Schickel | Caught between exasperation and panic. 
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Keaton in Gung Ho: an elfin swagger 


Hanging Tough 


GUNG HO 

Directed by Ron Howard 
Screenplay by Lowell Ganz 
and Babaloo Mandel 





een a long twilight for the good work- 

ing-class people of Hadleyville, Pa. 
Detroit closed the car factory, and life is 
desperation on the dole. For bad times, 
big gambles: send slick-shaggy Hunt Ste- 
venson (Michael Keaton) to Tokyo so he 
can persuade a thriving Japanese auto- 
maker to establish a plant in his home- 
town. Then, when the do-it-our-way exec- 
utives of Assan Motors demand that their 
American employees work harder for less 
money, have Hunt convince his pals, spe- 
ciously, that there is a pot of gold at the 
end of the assembly line. Poor, distraught 
workers, when they discover they have 
been gulled. And poor Hunt, doing the 
wrong things for the best reasons. He’s the 
man that corrupted Hadleyville. 

Preston Sturges used to write and di- 
rect this stuff pretty well, with gusts of an- 
archic energy and a gaggle of pruny char- 
acter actors to undercut the sentiment. 
Frank Capra was a master at building so- 
cial comedy to the apex of hysteria, then 
pulling a happy-ending miracle out of his 
hat. Ron Howard, even after Splash and 
Cocoon, ain’t these guys, yet. When he lets 
his film relax into hip facetiousness, and 
when Keaton parades his elfin jock swag- 
| ger, Gung Ho is agreeable. But its relent- 
less stereotyping of the Japanese provokes 
winces and worse. Its tone swings violent- 
ly from pratfall to preachment, from an 
indictment of featherbed laziness to an 
extended beer-commercial celebration of 
the mythical American worker. Perhaps 
the brand of canny moral exuberance that 
Gung Ho finally prescribes is available 
these days only to Presidents, evangelists 
and coaches in the N.C.A.A. Final Four. 
On the big screen it seems suffocatingly 
smug. — By Richard Corliss 
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Sitting in the Maple Syrup 





New sitcoms abound at midseason, but only one shows promise 


a ife is such a sweet insanity,”’ war- 
bles the banal theme song for NBC’s 
new comedy series Valerie. TV sitcoms 


have spent more than three decades try- 


ing to prove that adage, but never more 
aggressively than now. Eight sitcoms are 
debuting this month for midseason try- 
outs. One reason for the onslaught: NBC’s 
The Cosby Show sets a new ratings record 
virtually every week, and several other 
comedies, including Family Ties, Cheers, 
Who's the Boss and Golden Girls, fre- 
quently finish in the Nielsen Top Ten. 

Ratings, however, are not the only ex- 
planation for the sitcom’s resurgence. 
Half-hour comedies are becoming more 
attractive to the networks because of a 
dispute with Hollywood producers over 
the rising costs of hour-long action-ad- 
venture shows. Network payments do not 
fully cover the cost of making these series; 
production companies recoup their mon- 
ey by selling the reruns later in syndica- 
tion. But hour series are not doing well on 
the rerun market, and some major studios 
are threatening to bow out of making 
them unless the networks pick up more of 
the cost. 

Sitcoms, on the other hand, are cheap- 
er to produce and almost always do well 
in reruns. The trouble with most of the 
newcomers is that they look like reruns 
already. You Again (Jack Klugman as 
a divorced father) and Tough Cookies 
(Robby Benson as a Chicago police detec- 
tive) are about as dumb and hackneyed as 
the genre gets. CBS’s Fast Times, though 
based on a smart, funny movie about high 
school life, Fast Times at Ridgemont High, 
is nearly as lame. The problems start with 
the casting. As Spicoli, the spaced-out 
surfer played hilariously in the film 
by Sean Penn, Dean Cameron projects 
nothing more than a 5-o’clock shadow; a 
baby-faced Sean Penn lookalike, Patrick 
Dempsey, plays Damone, the school’s cool 
con artist. Bummer 

Valerie Harper, once TV’s best-known 
neurotic single, is back in sitcomland as a 
housewife and mother of three boys in Vai- 
erie. Unfortunately, she spends more time 
milking gag lines than paying attention to 
the details of motherhood. When a young- 
ster spills maple syrup all over the break- 
fast table, Mom yells convincingly but 
makes no move toward the table. Is there a 
mother on earth who would not be there 
with a sponge in two seconds flat? Of 
course, the gooey mess must stay in place 
so 16-year-old David (Jason Bateman) can 
sit in it, so Mom will have to clean his pants 
later on, so she will find a note in the pock- 
et written by his new 24-year-old girl- 
friend, so they can have a fight over his dat- 
ing an “older woman” and provide a 
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reason for the episode. But no good reason 
for watching Valerie. 

The spring, however, is not without 
hope. The most promising seedling on the 
midseason schedule is NBC's All Is Forgiv- 
en, created by Glen and Les Charles and 


| James Burrows, the team responsible for 


Cheers. Last week’s initial segment, 


| though jam-packed with jokes and char- 


acters, sweated less than most sitcom pi- 
lots. Bess Armstrong stars as Paula, a ca- 
reer woman who gets married and 
stumbles into a job as producer of a TV 
soap opera on the same day. The series 
will apparently shuttle between conflicts 
at home (her husband Matt has a punkish 
daughter who resents her) and at work, 





Armstrong and Kane in Ail Is Forgiven 
Sweet urgency through gritted teeth. 


where the gallery of nuts ranges from a 
brash receptionist to an effusive, South- 
ern-fried head writer, played attractively | 
by Carol Kane. 

The last thing TV needs is another se- 
ries about TV people, but the show-biz 
jokes in All Is Forgiven are knowing and 
often funny. “We disagreed about the con- 
tent of the show,” says Kane after the first 
producer quits. “I thought it should have 
some.” Armstrong is a good comedian in 
the Valerie Harper mode, but gets the 
same effects with less work. Paula is ner- 
vous about meeting Matt’s daughter for 
the first time but is unaware that the girl 
has not been told of their relationship. The 
daughter knows only that Paula is “some- 
body important.” “So,” she asks ingenu- | 
ously, “how are you important? Are youa 
business partner?” Paula’s smile fixes like 
cement. A pause, then through gritted 
teeth a voice of sweet urgency: “Matt. . .?” 
From small moments like these do mighty 
sitcoms grow. —By Richard Zoglin 
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Get uP to one year’s interest back on this Volkswagen 
Wolfsburg Limited Edition Golf. 
™,. Here’s a car that’s much too special to last: We 

took the special 1986 Volkswagen Golf with 

its special German-engineered performance. 
Added special extras like an AM/FM stereo 
radio, aerodynamic headlamps, plush velour upholstery, 
split rear seat. And special colors. Now add this: 
If you take delivery between now and April 20, 1986, 
you'll also get up to a year’s interest back. It all adds 
up to a Volkswagen special on a special Volkswagen. 


Now that you’re finished Interest-Back Deal 


reading, rush to ; 
the nearest dealer. Ends April 20th, 1986. 


* This offer is available on buyer-arranged financing. Refund is based on total interest averaged over term of fully amortized loan, 
computed at 20% down and not to exceed a fixed rate of 13% A.PR. See your participating authorized dealer. Dealer contribution may 
affect vehicle price. Fleet and lease excluded 











Violence and Affection 





PRECIOUS SONS by George Furth 


bene young women seem to believe 
that female self-assertion was invent- 
ed around 1960. But in bygone times, 
plenty of housebound wives and mothers 
found ways to control their destinies, of- 
ten while cannily seeming to submit to the 
menfolk. That is what happens with 
mounting clarity and power in Precious 
Sons, a rousing, historically apt and splen- 
didly played family comedy that opened 
on Broadway last week 
The time is June 1949, and the place 
is Chicago’s South Side. The characters 
are the combative, loving members of a 
middle-class family who are barely hang- 
ing on; a strong wind could blow them 
into the lower class. The issues being de- 
bated, mostly over meals, are whether the 
father (Ed Harris) should take a job out of 
town, whether the elder son (William 
O'Leary) should go to college or start 
adult life, and whether the younger (An- 
thony Rapp), a child actor, should enter 
an elite high school or embark on a na- 
tional tour. (In one of Playwright Furth’s 
slyer jokes, the unnamed play the boy is 
invited to join is recognizably A Streetcar 
Named Desire.) The father, who lacks a 
| high school diploma, harangues his fam- 
ily about education and ambition. The 
mother (Judith Ivey) wants her children 
to choose for themselves. He makes his 
points with force; she wins hers with 
| guile. Precious Sons resembles a “well- 
| made play,” much like those William 
| Inge wrote, except that Furth emphasizes 
rather than 





reconciliation and renewal 
catharsis. 

As is often the case with well-made 
plays, Precious Sons is not made quite 


Anthony Rapp, Edt Harris, Judith Ivey and William O'Leary in Precious Sons 
The perilous candor, resilience and timeless give-and-take of family life 
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well enough. Some of its incidents seem 
unlikely, and its cheery ending is a rather 
facile reversal. But Furth creates convinc- 
ing people: he gives them clever, well- 
wrought and wholly plausible dialogue; 
and he appreciates the timeless give-and- 
take of family life, its perilous candor 
and its resilience. The play evokes the 
temper and flavor of the years just after 
World War IT, when economic change 
was the order of the day. The father 
went to work at a time when men could 
climb the corporate ladder on raw ability 
Now nearing 40, he sees the G.I. Bill 
breeding a generation of credentialed 
newcomers to dislodge him from his 
modest perch. That is why he rests his 
hopes so crushingly on his precious 
sons, and why he alone has a sense of 
the tragedy that could follow their flights 
to freedom 

Movie Star Harris (The Right Stuff, 
Places in the Heart) finds simmering 
violence and sudden affection in this man 
O'Leary foretokens a sad future when he 
naively envisions an assembly line as 
an exhibition hall for his competitive 
drive and skill. As the youth, Rapp makes 
the stage glow in what could have been 
a formulaic speech about his having 
yearned to be an actor even before he 
knew that the profession existed. The 
finest performance is Ivey’s as the play’s 
forceful center, the clangy-voiced, flighty, 
phrase-turning mother with a_ heart 
of gold and a will of molybdenum. She 
always gets her way. Perhaps the best 
measure of the play’s impact is that audi- 
ences depart eagerly debating whether 
she was right. —By William A. Henry ill 











Swoosie Kurtz: goofiness and dignity 


lrreverence 


THE HOUSE OF BLUEL EAVES 
by John Guare 





he people in John Guare’s moving, ir- 

reverent farce, which won the 1970 
New York Drama Critics Circle prize, are 
awaiting the arrival of Pope Paul VI in 
New York City in 1965. Awestruck more 
by his temporal majesty than his spiritual 
inspiration, they try to become a part of the 
pageant by seeing him, seeking a blessing 
or, in one case, attempting to blow him up. 
At the same time that the Pope is visiting, 
Movie Director Billy Einhorn passes 
through his old neighborhood, and most of 
the Pope watchers also try to solicit Ein- 
horn’s attention; for these hungering egos, 
any notice, any brush with glory, will do 
The upshot is at least four deaths, three 
shattered romances, one imprisonment, 
one resignation from a convent and the 
needless scorching of two Brillo pads 

Guare’s satire may seem a bit less fresh 
and daring than it did 15 years ago, if only 
because it has spawned so many imitators, 
but in the joyous and all but flawless revival 
at Lincoln Center, his jokes break up audi- 
ences as dizzyingly as ever. So do the 
wrenching emotional scenes of a boldly 
tragicomic plot. At the center is a lovers’ 
triangle: a zookeeper and would-be song- 
writer, played with ingratiating and 
ultimately terrifying optimism by John 
Mahoney; his mistress, pneumatically im- 
personated by Stockard Channing; and his 
eerily manic-depressive wife, evoked with 
simultaneous goofiness and dignity by 
Swoosie Kurtz in what may be the best per- 
formance of the season. Kurtz barks and 
mewls like a dog, she wanders vacant-eyed 
like Mary Tyrone in Long Day's Journey 
into Night, she throws things and lapses 
into catatonia, all the while comprehend- 
ing everything that goes on except how to 
avoid being packed off to the asylum of the 
title. She too has yearned for celebrity. In 
what seems a metaphor for the state of all 
the characters, she can hardly get herself 
noticed in her own home — WAH. Il 
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‘Mixing Grandeur and Tattiness 





wrote the man who most disliked 
him, the poet and engraver William 
Blake, “All Nature was degraded;/ The 
King drop’d a tear into the Queen’s Ear, 
And all his Pictures faded.” 

The factual truth of this can be as- 
sessed by anyone who visits the Reynolds 
retrospective now running at London’s 
| Royal Academy. Reynolds’ paintings 
have long since faded, mimicking his rep- 
utation. “Sir Sploshua,” as others called 
him for his generous and Rubenesque 
handling of wet paint surfaces, had an 
imp of fakery lodged in his breast. He was 
determined to produce, for his clientele of 
the great, the tone and mellowed appear- 
ance of European seicento art. To this end 
he would whip up weird mayonnaises of 
wax, turps, asphaltum, eggs, resin and oil. 
“Varnished three times with different 
varnishes, and egged twice, oiled twice, 
and waxed twice, and sized—perhaps in 
24 hours!” exclaimed a fellow artist, Ben- 
jamin Haydon 

It was not unknown for the face to fall 
off a Reynolds portrait if it was shaken. 
Obsessed with technique, he was said to 
have scraped patches off his own Titian 
and Rubens, and was known to have de- 
stroyed a Watteau, in search of the “se- 
crets” of the old masters. But his own 
paintings cooked themselves 
down to blistered wrecks, some- 
times within the lifetime of the 
sitters. An elderly Irish rake, 
the Earl of Drogheda, returned 
to his native land after 30 years 
abroad, with a shattered consti- 
tution. He found that his youth- 
ful portrait by Reynolds was 
even more poxed, corrupt and 
wrinkled than he had become. 
One might say it is to Joshua 
Reynolds, rather than Oscar 
Wilde, that the portrait of Dori- 
an Gray owes its existence 

Yet Reynolds’ achievement 
was very considerable. Not 
only did he change the look 
of English portraiture, but his 
career, which spanned most 
of the 18th century (he was 
born in 1723 and died, all 
but speechless from laudanum, 
in 1792), transformed the soci- 
ology of English art. Before 
him, most portraits of the noble 
and great were done by import- 
ed European masters, of whom 
the greatest was Sir Anthony 
Van Dyck. Reynolds was the 
first Englishman to practice the 
Grand Manner successfully, 
with the full range of reference 

















hen Sir Joshua Reynolds died, | 











At the Royal Academy, a retrospective of Sir Joshua Reynolds 


Self-Portrait in Doctoral Robes _ 
An exalted figure, but hard to love. 





to earlier art, from Roman portrait busts 
to Michelangelo, Titian and Rubens. 
Once his career got going, which hap- 
pened almost as soon as he got back from 
a two-year sojourn in Italy and opened a 
studio in London in 1753, he was flooded 
with commissions. As a physiognomist of 
power, celebrity, rank and beauty, he 
was as celebrated in Georgian England 
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Members of the Society of Dilettanti: elitism, sexism, amateurism 


as Rubens had been in baroque Europe. 








Everyone who was anyone, from 

George III to Omai (the first Tahitian to 
visit London), posed for Reynolds, as did 
a miscellany of less famous friends, ac- 
tresses and risen whores. Some of them 
also posed for Gainsborough and Rom- 
ney, but it was Reynolds who defined the 
role of official painter to the nobility, gen- 
try and intelligentsia. This role was 
summed up in his position as first presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy. Founded in 
1768, the academy grew out of the ambi- 
tion of English painters and connoisseurs 
to shake off the air of menial trade that 
had always clung to painting on their side 
of the Channel. Under royal patronage, 
they would permanently distinguish 
themselves from the mere mechanics of 
art—the etchers and engravers, the coach 
painters and vernacular artists. They 
would charge in guineas and implant the 
gusto grande in England: like European 
masters, they would be gentlemen. Above | 
all, they would rise beyond mere pragma- 
tism into theory. “The beauty of which we 
are in quest,” declared Reynolds in one of 
his celebrated Discourses to the acade- | 
my’s members and students, “is general 
and intellectual; it is an idea that subsists 
only in the mind; the sight never beheld 
it.” What he sought was a platonic es- 
sence, part of a line of idealizations de- 
scended from Michelangelo and the 
Greeks, not something to be grasped by 
English terriers like Hogarth. One did not 
find it in Gin Alley or Beer Lane. It would 
emanate from Burlington House, over 
whose courtyard Sir Joshua still 
, presides with his bronze brush, 
bronze palette and bronze knee 
> breeches, flicking at a “general 
3 and intellectual” canvas that 
= hovers invisibly in the air of 
~ Piccadilly. 
5 The first Reynolds retro- 
spective ever held is a solid, 
if not uniformly impressive, 
affair: more than 160 paintings, 
drawings and prints, plus all 
manner of related material 
that ranges from ferocious con- 
temporary satires on Reynolds 
and his sitters to the cast of 
a hanged and flayed smuggler. 
Its catalog essays, by Art Histo- 
rians Robert Rosenblum, Nich- 
olas Penny and M. Kirby Tal- 
ley Jr., are excellent. Its 
reception by English critics 
has been lukewarm. Sir Joshua 
remains hard to love—an exalt- 
ed figure who was not quite 
exalted enough, whose output, 
like some of the English coun- 
try houses it adorned, is a curi- 
ous mixture of grandeur and 
tattiness, of overwrought decla- 
mation and lovely episodes of 
truthful “natural” vision. 

With Reynolds, the grand- 
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est is not necessarily the best at all, and 
this is especially true of his attempts at 
history and myth: the most ambitious of 
these, a poached and blackened pastiche 
of Rembrandt depicting the infant Hercu- 
les throttling a snake, was thought highly 
sublime by Reynolds’ contemporaries but 
looks like awkward fustian today. It 
seems not wholly unfair that the stout 
| baby should have been used by a Victori- 
an advertiser to promote something called 
Woodward's Gripe Water 
When Reynolds depicted high liter- 
ary tragedy, such as his scene from Dante 
of Count Hugolino and His Children in 
the Dungeon, he produced bathos. The 
count, on realizing that he is doomed to 
eat his offspring or starve, wears the 
peevish look of one who would have pre- 
ferred fettuccine. And despite a cast-iron 
skill of conception and many felicities of 
touch, Reynolds’ big, official portraits, 
seen en masse, have something tedious 
about them. One would cheerfully ex- 
change a wall or two of this stilted and flu- 
ent presentation of the social mask for a 
few square feet of Gainsborough 
Still, there are exceptions. The finest 
| of them is a monumental portrait of the 
Marlborough family, exhibited for the 
first time since 1888, which locks eight 
figures and three dogs together in an ar- 
rangement as varied yet coherent as any- 
thing in portraiture since 16th century 
Venice: a composition webbed by subtly 
arranged linkages of expression, gesture 
and pose. Due respect is given to both pa- 
rental power and childish playfulness; it 
is, in short, a painting of people and not 
just a genealogical diagram 
Today, one is apt to like Reynolds less 
for his formal declamations than for the 
| intimate portraits of people in his London 
| circle. Reynolds’ appetite for grandeur 
was savagely guyed by English cartoonists 
of the day; there is a hilarious coda to the 
exhibit, showing how the vipers of the 
popular prints treated the Royal Acade- 
my, its patrons and the values they 
claimed to embody. But how agreeable he 
was with his coat off! Sir Joshua’s heads 


Mrs. Abington as “Miss Prue” 





Annealed by years of prostitution 
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The Marlborough Family: \inked by expression, gesture and pose 


and half-lengths of writers and actors did 
for the cultural life of Georgian London 
what Nadar’s photographs, a century lat- 
er, would do for Paris 

Reynolds made the canonical like- 
nesses of James Boswell, pink and obser- 
vant, of David Garrick, the actor-manag- 
er, and his star tragic actress Sarah 
Siddons, of Laurence Sterne, the Irish 
prebendary who wrote Tristram Shandy, 
smiling like a quizzical fox, of Samuel 
Johnson in profile at 60, like a Roman 


.| Sage struggling to articulate some weighty 


trope, and of the same great bear in 
mountainous age a decade later. (John- 
son, for his part, paid Reynolds a mighty 
compliment as the man “whom, if he 
should quarrel with him, he should find 
the most difficulty how to abuse.”’) 

All these portraits display a degree of 
sympathy with character that is attenuat- 
ed, if not wholly lacking, in the huge so- 
cial performances. Then, of course, Reyn- 
olds painted himself: grandly, as president 
of the Royal Academy, alone with a bust 
of Michelangelo (presumably after Rem- 


brandt’s Aristotle Contemplating a Bust of 


Homer), but also in a fresh direct way, as 
in the oval Self-Portrait in Doctoral 
Robes. The latter, painted in the space of 
a few hours, captured his shrewd potato 
face, with the hair disordered and lips just 
parted in speech, above the subtle pink 
and vermilion of an academic gown 

Once off the pedestal, Reynolds could 
create memorable types. Nowhere in 


English art is there a sweeter, tougher 
demimondaine than his Mrs. Abington, 
reflectively sucking her thumb whilst siz- 
ing up the audience with a level look an- 
nealed by years of prostitution before her 
stardom as a comic actress. And it would 
be difficult to imagine a more sympathic 
portrait of a minor writer than his study of 
Giuseppe Baretti, shortsightedly scruti- 
nizing a book inches from his eye with the 
greed of a man devouring an orange. In 
Reynolds’ intimate portraits, the aura of 
classical make-believe becomes an ironi- 
cal virtue (it is, after all, hard to take alto- 
gether seriously a title like Lady Sarah 
Bunbury Sacrificing to the Graces) 

Here is little Cupid as a London link- 
boy, sporting demonic bat wings and an 
immense phallic torch to remind those in 
the know of the proclivities of a certain 
patron. And here are Reynolds’ friends in 
the learned Society of Dilettanti, arguing 
about antiquities and knocking back the 
vintage claret, while Sir William Hamil- 
ton points to an engraving of one of his 
own Greek vases and Mr. John Taylor 
holds up a lady’s garter. Peering into this 
lost world—reprehensible, no doubt, for 
its elitism, sexism, amateurism and other 
social vices, yet not without its allure 
one realizes what Sir Sploshua’s friend Sir 
George Beaumont meant when he swept 


| aside the doubts of an uncertain client 


“No matter, take the chance; even a faded 
picture from Reynolds will be the finest 
thing you can have.” By Robert Hughes 
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A man’s Self is the sum total of all that he can call his. 
—William James, 1890 


he palace doors came loose on their hinges, and the inven- 

tory began tumbling out of the overstuffed world of Ferdi- 
nand and Imelda Marcos. It was an impressive accumulation: a 
billion here, 800 million there; an office tower in Manhattan; a 
waterfront estate on Long Island; dozens of country houses in the 
Philippines; and even a second palace in Marcos’ home prov- 
ince, Ilocos Norte, which almost no one knew about until now. 
One took the spectacle in with a feeling of wonder and disgust, 
something like one’s reaction, as a child, upon learning that 
Egypt’s King Farouk ate 600 oysters a week. 

In the Marcos accounting, a central question—what might be 
called the Farouk Conundrum—kept arising. The conundrum 
was prefigured by Farouk’s grandfather, 
Khedive Ismail, a grandee who died in 
1895 while trying to guzzle two bottles of 
champagne in one draft. Khedive Ismail 
kept a harem of 3,000 women. The central 
question posed by Ismail’s harem, by Fa- 
rouk’s oysters and by Marcos’ billions is 
this: Why, exactly? 

One may focus the question by medi- 
tating upon the 2,700 pairs of shoes that 
Imelda Marcos left behind in Malaca- 
fang Palace. A person's vision may cloud 
a little as he tries to peer into the shadows 
of Swiss bank vaults or into the double- 
bottomed luggage of the Marcos real es- 
tate deals. But the image of the 5,400 
shoes of Imelda Marcos makes the meta- 
physics vivid. 

Sophie Tucker said, “I have been 
rich, and I have been poor. Rich is bet- 

r.’ Of course it is, especially when 
spring arrives and the IRS closes in. But 
when most people imagine what life would be like after winning 
the lottery, they do not come up with 5,400 shoes. The methodi- 
cal analyst switches on his calculator. If Imelda Marcos changed 
her shoes three times a day, and never wore the same pair twice, 
it would take her more than two years and five months to work 
through her shoe supply—as it existed on the day she fled Ma- 
nila. Since she undoubtedly would continue to buy new shoes 
even while trying to do justice to the old supply, it is clear she 
could never wear all of her shoes. 

The parable of Imelda’s shoes has something to teach. She 
could never wear them all. Nor could the Marcos family, one 
suspects, manage to spend the billions of dollars they plundered 
from the Philippines. As easily could Khedive Ismail labor 
through his harem of 3,000 women. (It is perhaps just as well that 
Ismail’s champagne overdose spared him the exhaustion of try- 
ing to scale that particular Everest.) 

Why accumulate so much—2.,700 pairs of shoes, 3,000 wom- 
en—if there is no use for all of them? How much gold is enough? 
Only a sane person would think to ask. An Eskimo hunter who 
kills only the game necessary to feed his family would have been 
horrified by Theodore Roosevelt, who could not have consumed 
more than one ten-thousandth of the animals he slaughtered. 
Roosevelt loved hunting the way that Imelda loves shopping. He 
loved the kick of the gun and the smell of the powder. He loved 
the antlers. The same sportive hormones may be active in 
Imelda. Nature is filled with wild waste, unthinkable redundan- 
cies. Why does nature toss off a billion sperm when only one of 
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them is necessary to fertilize a human egg? Imelda’s shoes, eco- 
logically baffling, are part of the mystery of life. 

Consider her profligacy in another way. What is the purpose 
of riches? To buy freedom—to purchase choices, immunities 
from the will of others, or of fate. If Imelda kept a collection of 
2,700 pairs of shoes, it was not because (as some candle-snuffing 
moralists might think) she should be expected to wear them all, 
and must be judged a wastrel if she did not, but because the 2,700 
pairs gave her options. Her step no doubt grew lighter in the 
knowledge of such freedom. Did she display her shoes the way 
that Jay Gatsby reveled in his wonderful shirts? 

Or were the Marcos shoes, like the billions of stolen dollars, 
merely grotesque? The Russian word poshlost suggests the tran- 
scendent vulgarity at work in the Marcos spectacle. Poshlost is 
something preposterously overdone but without self-knowledge 
or irony. It is comic and sad and awful. 
An 18th century French merchant of 
great wealth named Beaujean came to 
the same dead end as Marcos with his 
Swiss gold and his ruined kidneys. “He 
owned amazing gardens,” the historian 
Miriam Beard wrote of Beaujean, “but he 
was too fat to walk in them ... He had 
countless splendid bedrooms and suf- 
fered from insomnia ... a monstrous, 
bald, bloated old man in a bed sculptured 
and painted to resemble a gilded basket 
of roses.” 

Children often have delusions of 
omnipotence, and perhaps adult megalo- 
mania derives from that, with a sinister 
admixture of the child’s spirit of play and 
exhibitionism. As the economist Robert 
Heilbroner wrote, “Analysis finds ... 
that even after the child separates the 
world outside from the world within, he 
continues to endow outside things with 
the magical property of being part of himself. To put it differently, 
he sees his personality as contagious, shedding something of itself 
on objects of importance. His possessions are part of his self.” 

Wretched excess comes in many forms. Theologians distin- 
guish the excess called avarice—the sheer, mean taking and 
hoarding of things—from the excess called prodigality, which is 
a messier and more full-blooded fault, a form of generosity, al- 
most, but one that has come unhinged. Ideally, world-class plun- 
dering should try to pay its way as entertainment. The Romans 
had a genius for transforming loot into colossally vulgar display, 
ostentation on an imperial scale. The Emperor Elagabalus, it is 
said, ordered his slaves to bring him 10,000 lbs. of cobwebs. 
When they finished the task, Elagabalus observed, “From this, 
one can understand how great a city is Rome.” Louis XIV of 
France wore a diamond-covered coat that, at the turn of the 18th 
century, was worth a dazzling 14 million francs: the Sun King got 
up in the splendors of Liberace. And so on. 

The Marcos plundering seems ultimately a cheerless affair, 
covert though sometimes ostentatious, avaricious though often 
prodigal. Christ said, “If thou wilt be perfect, go and sell that 
thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in 
heaven.” Marcos did not wish to wait. He turned Christianity 
upside down. He took nourishment from the mouths of the poor 
and transformed it into his treasure on earth. Such venality is not 
a matter of either Freud or metaphysics. It is just a brutal habit, 
the crocodile reflex of a man too long in power. It is a subdivision 
of the banality of evil. —By Lance Morrow 
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If you work with the clatter of typewriters. 
think of how much easier it would be to work 
without it. 

And then think of something else. 

An IBM Quietwriter Typewriter. 

Instead of transferring ink from a ribbon by 
impact. these typewriters glide ink onto a page 
with a soundless transfer of heat. 

They even glide ink off'a page as you type. to give 
you an impression-free erasure as undetectable 
as this: . And they do more. 

They can ty ye in any one of 17 typefaces, for 
example. Or in up to 22 foreign languages. All of 
which come on “electronic Seite” "as easy to insert 
as a tape cassette. 

Some can check your spelling. as well. With our 


a 


optional Spell Check feature that beeps any time 
you misspell any one of the 50.000 words stored in 
its “dictionary?” And in case any words, terms or 
names you frequently type aren't included in our 
“dictionary? you can even add 300 more of your own. 


Quietwriters can also expand type. So at the 


touch of a key. you can change. “ ... we really need 
it tomorrow?’ to, “... we rea ¥ need it tomorrow?” 

A Quietwriter can even do your typing for you. 
Because it can store and type a document out of 
memory at speeds more than twice as fast as most 
conventional electronic typewriters. With an optional 
hook-up, some Quietwriters can also print out doc- 
uments stored in a personal computer. 

Because of its unique, non-impact IBM 
printing technology. a Quietwriter is ideal for typists 


who don’t type carbons or multi-part forms. 

So why not listen to one? 

Our quiet printing technology is available on 
three typewriters from the Selectric System/2000 
family. 

The Quietwriter 7 Typewriter. The Quietwriter 

stem/20. And the Quietwriter System/40. 

So stop by an Authorized IBM ‘Typewriter Dealer 

or an IBM Product Center. You'll find that our 

Quietwriter Typewriters can type almost anything. 
Except. of course, noisily. 
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No matter how : 
you look at typing, 
we re your type. 











If you smoke 
please try Carlton 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 





uthol and 100's Box: 1 mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicot 
mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Jar 
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By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 
Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 





